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Spooks in Books 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
DIXxIB 
Drug 
GARY 
GIL 
HrapLess HorseMAN 
HAMLET 
Guost, Hamlet’s father 
FIDDLER 
SPIRITS 
Miss Harper, the librarian 


Time: Late afternoon, October. 

SeTrinG: A corner of the school library. 

At Rise: Four young people, Drxin, 
Gary, Drue and Gin, are working 


at a table. They are so absorbed in 
their work that the curtains remain 
open for several seconds before one of 
them speaks. 

Drxie (Pushing back the big book from 
which she has been taking notes): 
Thank goodness! That’s finished! 
Just before every holiday, our 
teacher has us look up its origin and 
customs. (T7'o her neighbor) Gary, 
did you know that Halloween means 


hallowed or holy evening because it 
comes before All Saints’ Day? 

Gary: No, and I don’t care. I’m too 
busy beating my brains out on a 
composition. I have twenty-five 
Halloween topics to choose from and 
I can’t even get started. 

Druze: You better make up your mind 
fast. We don’t have much more 
time before the library closes. I’ve 
almost finished my history notes. 

Git: I can’t possibly finish this book 
tonight. There’s no use trying. Be- 
sides, I’m hungry and it’s getting 
dark in here. Let’s go. 

Drxire: Suits me. I accomplished a lot. 

Drvse: It was a good idea to meet here 
and finish our homework. Now no 
one can possibly find any objections 
to our going to the Halloween party. 

Gu: I'll take my book over to the 
main desk and check it out. Be 
back in a minute. 

DrueE: I'll go with you. I want to 
take this book out too. (zit Drun 
and Gi) 

Gary: I don’t see how you girls do it! 
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Dixie: Do what? 

Gary: Write compositions the way 
you do. I have to think for hours 
before I can get anything on paper, 
and then it’s never any good. 

Dixte: Maybe you just don’t select 
the right topics. (Looking at his 
list) Now, if I were doing this assign- 
ment, I’d choose thie topic about a 
haunted house. 

Gary: What do I know about haunted 
houses? 

Drxiz: Well, haven’: you ever been 
to one? 

Gary: Of course not! 

Dixie: Well, can’t you imagine what 
a haunted house would look like and 
how you’d feel if you went inside... 
all tingly and creepy with shivers 
running up and down your spine? 

Gary: I guess I just don’t have any 
imagination. I never could shiver 
and shake over a lot of make-believe. 
(Gu and Druk re-enter) 

Drue: Say, the main reading room’s 
closed and Miss Harper isn’t at her 
desk. 

Git: There’s not a soul anywhere 
around and the door’s locked. 

Aut (In alarm): What? 

Git: That’s right. The door’s locked 
and everyone’s gone. 

Dixie: But it can’t be! (Looking at 
her watch) My watch must have 
stopped! I can’t see what time it is. 

Gary: The library’s always open until 
after five o’clock. And my watch 
says four-thirty. 


Git: Something’s funny somewhere. 
Mine says half past ten. 


Drue: I noticed the clock in the 
reading room had stopped at two- 
thirty. 


Dixie: What difference does the cor- 
rect time make? Our problem is to 
get out of here. We'll be late for 
supper. 

Giu: There’s no door to this room ex- 
cept the one leading into the main 
reading room, and the reading room 
door is locked. 

Gary: Do you mean to say we're 
locked up in this place? 

Drvue: It looks that way. 

Drxte: Golly! I’m scared. 

Gary: Silly!’ What are you scared of! 
There’s nothing to be afraid of in 
a library. 

Dixie: But it’s getting darker every 
minute, and look at those 
shadows in the corners. They... 
they . . . almost look like spooks! 

Git: Spooks! Imagine spooks in a 
library! 

Drue: That might not be as silly as 
it sounds. There are plenty of 
spooks in books. (The lights grow 
dim. There is the sound of a cat 
meowing. ) 

AL: What’s that? 

Gi: It’s only a cat! 

Drxie: But what would a cat be doing 
in a library? 

Gi: I have no idea. . 
the catalogue! 

Gary: Don’t be any funnier than you 
can help, boy. This is no time for 
bad jokes. 

Drue: But there zs a cat in here some- 
place. Listen! (The meowing grows 
louder) 

Dixie: It sounds as if it’s coming 
from one of the top shelves. Can’t 
someone turn on the lights? 

Gi: I tried the wall switch a minute 
ago. There’s no juice. 


. unless it’s in 





DrveE: Wait a minute. I think I have 
a pocket flashlight in my bag. (The 
stage is quite dark. DrvueE flashes 
her light around the room, revealing a 
large black cat perched on one of the 
shelves. The meows seem to come 
from that direction.) 

Git: There! There it is! I see it. 
How did it ever get way up there? 
(Calling) Here, kitty, kitty, kitty! 
Here, kitty, kitty, kitty! 

Drxtie: Stop! Stop it! Don’t call that 
cat down here whatever you do. 

Drve: For heaven’s sake why not? 

Drxire: Look! Look where it is... 
right on the Edgar Allan Poe shelf. 

Gary: Edgar Allan Poe? Who’s he? 

Dixie: You know perfectly well who 
Edgar Allan Poe is . . . or rather who 
he was! He was the author of the 
most horrible horror stories in all 
the world. That’s who he was. And 
that dreadful cat must be Pluto! 

Git: Pluto! That’s a fancy name for a 
cat all right. 

Drue: Oh dear! I’m getting scared 
too. Dixie’s right. I read that Poe 
story. It’s called “The Black Cat,’ 
and it’s certainly not the sort of 
thing you’d want to read when 
you’re alone in the house at night. 
Pluto, the cat, was the witness to 
a horrible murder. Let’s get out of 
here before any more monsters come 
to life out of these books. 

Git: How dizzy can you get? All we 
have to do is telephone Miss Harper 
or Mr. Niles, the custodian, and one 
of them will come and let us out. 

Gary: Now you’re talking. Come on, 
Gil. We’ll phone from the main 
desk. : 

Drxie (Grabbing hold of Gary): Oh no 


you don’t! Not both of you! One 
of you is going to stay right here 
with us. 

Gary: For Pete’s sake! What’s got 
into you? Your imagination must 
be working overtime. 

Git: Ill go phone and we'll be out of 
here in ten minutes. (Ezrits) 

Drve: I hope so. I’d hate to think of 
being shut up in here for very long 
with these . . . these awful creatures. 

Gary: You talk like a nitwit. The 
only awful creatures in this library 
are books, and a book never hurt 
anyone. 

DrveE: It’s not the books themselves, 

_ stupid. It’s the creatures in the 
books. Suppose they got out! 

Gary: Suppose! Suppose! 
suppose any such thing. 

Drxie: But that book I was reading on 
Halloween customs said that, all sorts 
of queer things happen on All 
Hallows Eve. 

Drue: If ghosts come out of grave- 
yards on Halloween night, they 
could just as easily come out of 
books. 

Gary: I never heard such silly talk 
in all my life. 

Girts (With a_ screech of fright): 
What’s that? What’s that? 

Gary: Where? 

Grrus: Over there . 


I can’t 


. . by the door! 

Gary: It must be Gil. (He pauses as 
a tall dark figure moves into the room.) 
Gil, is that you? 

Drxre (With a shriek): Look! 


Look! 
It hasn’t any head! (The figure 
moves to the center of the stage.) 

DrueE (Screaming): Help! Help! 

HeApLEss Horseman (With a deep 
chuckle): Don’t be frightened, ladies! 





I really do have a head but it’s 
underneath my cloak. Good dis- 
guise, isn’t it? (A terrible laugh) 
When that simple-minded Ichabod 
Crane sees me, he’ll be terrified out 
of his wits. (Moves across stage. At 
exit, he turns.) I left my horse out- 
side, tethered to one of the stones 
in the graveyard. (Another laugh) 
Poor Ichabod! I laugh myself sick 
every time I think of him! (£zits) 

Git (Entering on opposite side): I have 
news for you. Why, what’s the 
matter? You all look as if you’d 
seen a ghost. 

Gary (Collapsing into the nearest chair): 
I think we did! 

DrveE: It wasn’t exactly a ghost. 
was Brom Bones. 

Gi: What are you talking about? 

Drxie: The Headless Horseman. 
was just here. 


It 


He 


Guu: Are you people losing your minds? 
Drve: Not yet, but soon. Brom Bones 
stepped right out of The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow by Washington Irving 


and walked across this room. He 
was on his way to frighten Ichabod 
Crane when Crane came from Ka- 
trina Van Tassel’s party. 

Drve: I never would have believed 
it, if I hadn’t seen him with my 
own eyes. 

Git: Even you look a bit shaken, 
Gary. Is it all imagination? 

Gary: I don’t know what it was, but 
I saw it. How long do you think 
it will be till we get out of here? 
Is Miss Harper coming to unlock this 
place? 

Git: I’m sorry. 
touch with her. 

Drve: I’m glad you got Mr. Niles. 


I couldn’t get in 
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He lives in the next block so he’ll 
get here sooner. 

Git: 1...er... I couldn’t get him 
either. The telephone is dead. 

ALL: Dead? 

Drxie: But what are we going to do? 

Git (Shrugging his shoulders): Stay 
right here, I guess, unless you know 
how to pick a lock with a bobby pin. 

Drve: But we can’t stay here. 

Drxie: It isn’t safe. 

Git: Aw, come on now. Don’t get 
excited. The thing to do is to keep 
calm and not get excited. That’s the 
way people always behave in books 
when there is an emergency. 

Drx1E: Don’t talk about books. They 
might be listening. 

Gary: But what will we do to put in 
our time? 

Drve: We can always read. 

Gary: But the lights! 

Drue: I'll use my flashlight and read 
aloud to you. 

Dixie: Be sure to pick something 
cheerful. This place gives me the 
creeps. 

Drug (Picking up a book): Vil try 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, that’s 
really funny. Tom and Huck are 
always doing something to make you 
laugh. (Leafing through book.) Oh 
dear! I better not read this chapter. 

Gary: Why not? 

Drve: It’s called “Midnight in the 
Graveyard.” 

Drxre: Oh, my goodness! Can’t you 
do better than that? (Takes book) 
Just begin reading anywhere. Here 
... Start here. 

DrveE (Reading): ‘There in the middle 
of the moonlit valley below them 
stood the spooky house all alone.” 





Dixie (Covering her ears): No! No! 
Don’t read that. 

Gary: Go on, Drue. I need the descrip- 
tion of a haunted house for my 
composition. 

DrveE (Reading): “Its fences were gone 
long ago. Weeds grew up to the 
very doorsteps. The chimney had 
fallen down, and a corner of the 
roof had caved in. The boys looked 
to see if any of the blue lights would 
appear in the windows. Then, 
talking in low tones, they started off, 
far to one side to go around the 
spooky house and took their way 
home through the woods.” 

Drxre: That’s enough! That’s enough. 
Don’t read any more. 

Drvue: Don’t you want to hear the 
next chapter called “In the Spooky 
House”? 

Drxie: Heavens no! 


I tell you I’ve 
had enough of spooks! If you must 
read, why don’t you read something 
serious and sensible? 


Gary: Like what? 

Drxte: Oh, I don’t know. Like Shake- 
speare, for instance. 

Gi: Shakespeare? What do we know 
about Shakespeare? 

DrvueE: Not very much, but we can 
learn. (Looking for book on shelves) 
We should find some of his plays 
over in this section. 

Drxte: Be careful. Don’t go snooping 
in dark corners. There’s no telling 
what we might find. 

Drve: It won’t take me a second to 
find a play. Here... here’s a copy 
of Hamlet. (Opens book and reads 
aloud) ‘Scene V — Enter Ghost and 
Hamlet.” (Blue spotlight picks up 


Guost entering from left. As he 
beckons, HAMuxEr follows.) 
Hamuet: Where wilt thou lead me? 
Speak, I go no farther. 
Guost: Mark me. 
Hamtet: I will. 
Guost: My hour is almost come, 
when I to sulphurous and tormenting 
flames must render up myself. 
Hamer: Alas, poor ghost! 
Guost: Pity me not, but lend thy 
serious hearing to what I shall un- 
fold. 
HaMuet: Speak; I am bound to hear. 
Guost: So art thou to revenge, when 
thou shalt hear. 
Hamuer: What? 
Guost: I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk 
the night, 

And, for the day, confin’d to waste 
in fires 

Till the foul crimes done in my days 
of nature 

Are burnt and purg’d away. But 
that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison- 
house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze 
thy young blood; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start 
from their spheres; 

Thy knotted and combin’d locks to 
part, 

And each particular hair to stand 
on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine. 

Drxre (Holding her hands over her 
ears): Stop! Stop! If you close 
the book, maybe they’ll go away. 





(Drvue closes book which is the cue 
for Guosr and Hamuzer to ezit.) 

Gary: They’ve gone! 

Drvur: Where? Where did they go? 

Guu: Back into the woodwork, I guess. 
Boy, oh boy! I never knew Shake- 
speare wrote that kind of blood and 
thunder. 

Drue: Oh yes! His plays are simply 
dripping with murders, but literary 
ones! 

Gary: I’ve had enough of this kind 
of reading. With all of these books 
in the library, why must we stick 
to stories and plays? 

Druve: What would you suggest? 

Gary: Almost anything would be 
better than Hamlet’s ghost, under 
these circumstances. (Picking up 
book at random) Here! What’s this? 

Gut (Looking over his shoulder): It’s a 
book on Music Appreciation. 

Gary: Music is supposed to soothe 


people and steady their nerves. Let’s 
see what this has to offer. 
Git: Oh my sainted aunt! 


Here we 
go again! The Dance of Death — 
or, in French, Danse Macabre by 

' Saint-Saens. (As he speaks a re- 
cording of “Danse Macabre” by 
Saint-Saens is played offstage. He 
begins to read the following poem in 
accompaniment to the music. During 
the reading of the poem and the playing 
of the music, a skeleton fiddler leads 
a group of spirits in a mad interpretive 
dance.) 

Zig-a-zig, zig-a-zig! 

Death is dancing a jig! 

He leaps on a tombstone and taps 
with his heels. 

Zig-a-zig, zig-a-zig, 

Death is dancing a jig, 


His fiddle is calling the tunes for 
the reels. 
The groans and the moans and the 
rattle of bones, 
Are mingled in fury and dark of the 
night! 
From out of the shadows, the skele- 
tons caper, 
Their shrouds and their grave- 
clothes a glistening white! 
Zig-a-zig, zig-a-zig, 
Death is leading a jig! The spectres 
are dancing a frenzied quadrille! 
The fiddle is faster and Death is the 
master, 
And each frantic spirit is dancing 
his fill! 
But suddenly . . . stillness! 
The dancers are frozen 
The crow of the cockerel has broken 
the spell! 
A new day is dawning 
And old graves are yawning 
As Chanticleer solemnly crows out 
his knell! 
The fiddle is silent, 
The dancing is ended, 
As Death leads them back to the 
cold, narrow bed. 
With infinite yearning, the spirits 
returning 
To rest once again in the land of the 
dead. 
(The dance finishes, the dancers exit, 
and music fades out on last lines of 
poem.) 
Drve: Horrors! Put that book away! 
We can’t stand any more of that. 
Drxie (Selecting book): You’re always 
safe with Charles Dickens. He’s a 
good solid English writer. 
Git (Taking book from her): Don’t kid 
yourself, Dixie. It says here that 





it was Dickens who really popular- 
ized the idea of the Christmas ghost. 

Drve: That’s right. Remember the 
Christmas Carol with the Spirits of 
Christmas Present, Past and Future, 
and poor old Marley’s ghost with 
his chain of cash boxes. We'd 
better put that book back where it 
belongs. 

Gary: I told you to stay away from 
the fiction shelves. Those fiction 
writers have too much imagination. 
It runs away with them. What we 
need to settle our nerves is some 
plain, cold, everyday facts. 

Gru: Such as what, for instance? 

Gary (Picking out book): Such as 
would be found in a history book. 
(Handing book to Daur) Here... 
read something out of this. We 
can calm down our own wild imagin- 
ings with a long list of dates in 


American history. 
Drue: Where shall I begin? 


Gary: Anywhere. It doesn’t matter. 
Just start to read. 

DrveE (Opening book and letting out a 
small scream): Oh! 

Ati: What’s the matter? 

Drue: It’s all about witches. 

Gary: How crazy can you get? How 
would witches get into a stuffy old 
history book? 

Git (Snapping his fingers): Gosh! 
We’ve forgotten all about those 
awful Salem Witch Trials. 

Drve: Yes, that’s what this chapter 
is about — the Salem Witch Trials. 
It says here that nineteen persons 
were convicted and hanged between 
July and September of a single year! 

Drxie: Horrors! How could people 
be so stupid and cruel? 


Gary: Imagine a whole community 
being fooled by the pranks of two 
girls who claimed to be bewitched. 

Drue: Didn’t they realize they were 
making a terrible mistake? 

Giz: Not until after all those people 
had been killed. After the panic 
died down, the judges and the wit- 
nesses realized they had done a 
terrible thing. 

DrveE: People are a lot smarter today, 
aren’t they? 

Gi: Id like to think so. But when you 
read some of the articles in the paper 
these days, it makes you wonder. 
Remember we have headlines about 
witch hunts and witch trials today, 
but of a slightly different nature. 

Dixie: If people would only use their 
common sense, they wouldn’t let 
themselves get carried away by fear 
and superstition. 

Gary: Hey! What was that you said? 

Drxts: I said if people would only use 
their common sense, they wouldn’t 
let themselves be carried away by 
fear and superstition. 

Gary: Then we’d better start prac- 
tising what you’re preaching right 
this minute. 

Drue: What do you mean? 

Gary: I mean that there’s nothing 
wrong with us right now except that 
we’ve let our fears and superstitions 
run away with us. 

Git: You mean to tell me we’re not 
locked in this deserted library? I 
tried the door myself. 

Gary: Why not try it again? Maybe 
it was just stuck. 

Druve: But Miss Harper wasn’t there 
either, and the telephone was dead. 
(Phone rings offstage) 





Gary: It doesn’t sound dead now. 

Dixie: Maybe we’d better answer it. 

Druze: Let’s not even bother. Let’s 
get out of here. (Miss Harper 
appears in doorway) 

Miss Harper: There’s a phone call for 
Dixie Simms, but I thought you 
had gone home long ago. You’re to 
call 2628. 

Aut (Staring at her): Miss Harper! 

Miss Harper: Yes? 

Drue: Where did you come from? 

Drxre: We thought you had gone home. 

Gi: The door was locked. 

Miss Harper: Well, my goodness! 
What’s so unusual about that? I 
always snap the lock on the door 
when I go down to the office. 

Drxte: But the lights! We practically 
had a black-out. 

Miss Harper: That’s why I went to 
the office. They’ve been out of 
order all day. The janitor says he’ll 
have them fixed by tomorrow. 


What’s wrong with you boys and 
girls? You all look so strange. Are 
you sick? 

Gary: No, we’re all right, Miss Harper. 

Miss Harper: Did you find all the 
books you needed for your Halloween 
assignment? We have a new one 
that just came yesterday. It’s called 
Ghosts! Ghosts! Ghosts! I'll save 
it for you. 

Au: Don’t bother. 

Miss Harper: But... 

Gary: We've had all the ghosts we 
can handle, Miss Harper. What we 
need is a book called Common Sense. 

Miss Harper: But dear me! That’s 
Thomas Paine, and it doesn’t have 
anything to do with Halloween. 

Gary: Nevertheless, that is the book 
for us. How about it, kids? 

Auu: You bet! It’s common sense for 
us from now on! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Spooks 1n Books 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female; the dancers — 
the Fiddler and the Spirits — may be male 
or female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for the 
oung people and Miss Harper. The Head- 
ess Horseman is draped in a dark cloak, 
and carries a pumpkin. Hamlet may wear 
the traditional dark cape, doublet and 
trunk hose. The Ghost may be draped in 
gray garments. The Fiddler wears black 
tights and top; the outline of a skeleton 
is painted in white on his costume. He 
carries a fiddle and bow. The Spirits may 
wear loosely-draped white garments. 

Properties: Books, papers, pencils, flashlight, 


phonograph and recording of “Danse Ma- 
— by Saint-Saens, offstage telephone 


Setting: A corner of a library. A table is at 
center, covered with books, papers, pencils, 
etc. At least four chairs are in back of the 
table. The walls are lined with shelves 
of books. On one of the top shelves should 
be a black cardboard cat, placed so that 
it will not be noticed by the audience until 
the flash light picks it out. Other typical 
library furnishings — oom, exhibits, 
signs, etc., may be added. 

Lighting: The lights begin to dim at the 
point indicated in the text. The stage be- 
comes quite dark. The ghostly res 
might have spotlights played on them. 





That’s the Spirit 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Moruer, Mrs. Sims 

CynTuIA, twenty-four 

FLossi£, eighteen 

Jon, nineteen si ills 

Tomy, eighteen } Flossie’s friends 

FRED WHITMORE, a student of the super- 
natural - 

Mrs. Peasopy, a self-important neigh- 
bor 

Ramona, her eighteen-year-old daughter 

Pappy FLoTsaM 

BRIDGET JETSAM 

Time: Early evening. 

Serrinec: The Sims’ farmhouse living 
room. 

At Rise: Moruer is perched pre- 
cariously atop a ladder center. She 
fastens a black Halloween streamer to 
the ceiling. The room is decorated 
gaily with orange and black streamers, 
jack-o’-lanterns and other Halloween 
ornaments. She drops the streamer 
and it unwinds across the stage. She 
clucks exasperatedly. 

Moruer (Calling): Cynthia! Oh, 
Cynnie! Please give me a hand. 
(CYNTHIA enters upstage center. She 
carries some papers and a pencil 
which she places on a table near the 
entrance. She is dressed in an un- 
becoming sweater and slacks.) 

Cynruia: Yes, Mother? 

MornHer: Oh, Cynthia, please stop 
killing people and wind me up again. 
I dropped the Halloween streamer. 


} her daughters 


Pixies 


(CynTHIA gathers the streamer and Cynruia (Flustered): Why 


hands it to Morner.) Thanks, dear. 
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How is your new mystery turning 
out? 

Cynruia: Turning out? It’s turned 
under! Honestly, how do you expect 
me to get any writing done in this 
place? 

Moruer: I thought the country would 
be nice for you. That’s why I 
rented this farmhouse. 

Cynrui: I should have stayed in the 
city. I would have seen fewer people. 

Moruer: Oh, be reasonable. You're 
just upset about the party. 

Cyntuia (Indignanily): I think that 
Flossie, a freshman, is entirely too 
old for Halloween parties. And [ 
can’t stand that Tommy and Joe. 

Moruerr: They’re nice boys. Why, 
they lived in the country for years. 

Cynruia: They’re impossible. Flossie 
has them out in the kitchen now 
brewing some awful concoction for 
the party. 

Moruer (Insistently) : It’s nice to have 
a party for the children tonight. 
It’ll keep them at home. (CYNTHIA 
watches her mother work, staring 
awkwardly as though something is on 
her mind.) 

Cyntuia (Slowly): I suppose Mr. Whit- 
more will be at the party. 

Moruer (Smiling): Why, yes. Flossie 
invited him. I suppose you will find 
that interesting. (Morner descends 
from ladder, folds it, and places it 
near the fireplace left) 

why 

should that interest me? 











Moruer (Returning to sofa downstage 
center): Oh, I know all the symptons. 
Heavens, it hasn’t been so long since 
I was twenty-four. (Softly) You like 
Mr. Whitmore. 

Cynruia: Well, I think he speaks 
nicely, and he is rather nice looking. 
(Quickly) And stop making me admit 
things! My interest in Mr. Whit- 
more is purely academic. 

Moruer (Laughing): That’s one way 
of putting it! 

Cynruia (Regaining her composure of 
‘career ’girl): You’re just like Flossie. 
You'll not be satisfied until I’m 
married to someone. It— it’s a 
conspiracy! Mr. Whitmore is a 
perfect stranger. 

Moruer: He isn’t a stranger at all. 
Fred is related to a friend of Aunt 
Fanny’s, you know. 

Cynruia: What does that make me? 
He’s perfectly weird — always talk- 
ing about ghosts and spirits and 
things. 

Moruenr: I’! admit it’s a trifle strange, 
but he’s a student of the super- 
natural. He likes to visit old houses 
and search for — ghosts! (Shudders) 
Now when I was a girl, the young 
men were interested in different 
things. 

Cyntuaia (Quickly): Furthermore, Mr. 
Whitmore doesn’t know that I’m 
in this house. He’s always lost in 
his old books. 

Moruer: I thought your interest was 
purely academic. 

Cyntuia: You don’t know what I 
mean. Mr. Whitmore isn’t the ro- 
mantic type. (She tugs resolutely at 
her sweater.) And neither am I! 
Creative writing is my only pursuit 


and I have no time for — for — 
Mr. Whitmore! 

Moruer: Well, maybe you'll get to 
know him better at the party. He’s 
been here three days and he’s 
scarcely spoken to anyone. 

Cyntuia: What does he expect to find 
in this place? 

Moruer: Well, this house is dread- 
fully old. 

Cyntaia: You're telling me. 
to take a bath this afternoon. 

Moruer (Enthusiastically): And some 
people believe that these country 
houses are haunted. That’s why 
Mr. Whitmore is here. He wants to 
make a contact with a spirit! And 
he thinks this house is admirable. 
It makes him — vibrate! 

Cynruia (Lost in thought again): I 
wish I could make him vibrate. (She 
straightens quickly and avoids Mors- 
ER’S stare.) 

Moruer (Coyly): He’s very handsome. 

Cynrata: What’s that got to do with 
it? 

Moruer: And I know you like him. 
Please, Cynthia. I realize that you 
have your career but Mr. Whitmore 
is a young man and — 

Cyntuia (Angrily): You make me 
sound like Helen of Troy. I’m not 
interested in Mr. Whitmore and his 
bag of tricks! (FLossre enters left 
carrying a tray of sandwiches. She 
is dressed in an appropriate Halloween 
costume.) 

Fossre: Hi, everybody! (7'o Cynruia) 
Why don’t you fix your hair? Mr. 
Whitmore is coming to the party. 
(She deposits the sandwiches on the 
buffet left.) 

CynruiA: What’s wrong with my hair? 


I tried 
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Fiossts: Are you kidding? Mr. Whit- 
more might notice you if you spruced 
up. (Cynruta quickly turns and picks 
up her pencil and papers.) 

CynTuia: You’re impossible! 
center.) 

FLoss1e: What’s the matter with her? 

Moruer: You shouldn’t hurt her 
feelings. I think she likes Mr. Whit- 
more and — well —she likes her 
career, too. 

Fiossre: I wish she’d get. married. 
After all, it’s disgraceful to have a 
sister who’s twenty-four and single. 

Moruer: Never mind. I want to have 
everything ready in time for the 
party. Mrs. Peabody will be here 
soon and it will be horrible if we’re 
not prepared. 

Fiosste: Mrs. Peabody? (Flops on 
sofa) Why did you invite her? 

Moruer: She ts our neighbor. 

Fiosst&: She’s a snobbish, old gossip. 
Radar has nothing on her. I suppose 
she’s bringing her daughter, Pheu- 
monia. 

Moruer (Correcting): Her name is 
Ramona and I'll thank you to be 
nice to her. 

FLossteE: Tommy and Joe told me that 
Ramona liked them for years. 
They'll never give her a tumble. 

Moruer: That’s unkind and I don’t 
want to hear you discuss Mr. Whit- 
more or the boys for the rest of the 
evening. 

Fiosstie (Rising): All right, but you’ll 
be sorry when you have a house filled 
with old maids! (Ezits left. MorHsr 
studies the decorations with approval 
as FrED WHITMORE, a studious, 
handsome, bespectacled young man 
enters center.) 


(Exits 
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Moruer: Hello, Fred. Are you ready 
for the party? 

Frep: Yes, sure. It was nice of the 
kids to invite me. 

Morner: They’re thrilled to have you. 

Frep: I wonder whether Cynthia is 
thrilled. 

Moruer: Don’t feel that way. She’s 
terribly busy with her new story. 
(Anxious to change the subject) Have 
you done any research today? 

Frep (Disappointed): No, I thought 
this section was teeming with psychic 
phenomena, but the ghosts crossed 
me. There’s just — (Raises hand 
helplessly) — nothing. 

MorueEer (Laughing): Maybe they’ll 
make an appearance tonight. 

Frep: I doubt it and I’m so dis- 
appointed. (Frep stops suddenly 
and covers his eyes with his left hand. 
He places his right fist firmly against 
his temple and his body quivers.) 

Moruer (Quickly): What’s the matter? 
(He shakes his head as though to 
silence her. His body shakes violently 
again.) Oh, dear! I believe you’re 
vibrating! 

Frep (Whispering excitedly): Don’t 
you feel it? 

Morner: Feel what? 

Frep (Loudly): They’re here! Spirits 
prevail in this house! 

Moruer: Well, I was expecting Mrs. 
Peabody — (FRreEp suddenly awakens 
from his trance. His arms drop 
limply to his side.) 

Frep (Weakly): I was carried away. 

Moruer: You frightened me to death. 

Frep: For a moment, yes, for a mo- 
ment, I thought I felt the spirits. 

Moruer: Are you sure it wasn’t the 
hash we had for supper? 





Frep (Smiling): I’m afraid that you 
would discourage even the most per- 
sistent spirit. (He takes off spectacles 
and places them in the inner pocket 
of his jacket.) 

Moruer: I certainly hope so! Oh, 
let’s join the others in the kitchen. 
(Moruer and Frep, still shaking 
head, exit left. The stage is deserted. 
momentarily. Suddenly, a black cloud 
of soot emanates from the fireplace. 
There are muffled voices as though 
someone is moving about within the 
fireplace. Scuffling, pushing and tug- 
ging are heard. Finally, a pair of 
legs followed by a fat, paunchy trunk 
appear. Pappy FLorsam makes his 
rather unceremonious entrance. Soot 
and grime cover his Irish peasant’s 
costume. He is a red-faced, comical 
little man. Pappy turns to the fire- 
place and beckons impatiently.) 

Pappy: Are ye going to stay there all 


night? (Jn a moment, another pair 
of legs emerge from the fireplace. 
Brincer Jersam brushes off her dust- 
cap and straightens the apron which 


covers her Irish costume. Like 
Pappy, she has a thatch of red hair 
and her voice is thick, rich and Irish. 
Brivcer shakes her fist at Pappy.) 

Brivcet: Faith, and why can’t we use 
the door like normal people? 

Pappy: How many times do I have to 
tell you we're not normal people? 

Brivcet: You're telling me. Oh, that 
bloomin’ chimney! (BRIDGET sees 
the sofa and her eyes brighten.) Ah, 
‘twill be good to stretch these weary 
bones! 

Pappy (Dismayed): Bones! Don’t use 
that word! Don’t you realize that’s 
all that’s left of my friends? 


Bripcet: Pshaw, Paddy! To hear you 
talk, a person wouldn’t think that 
we've been departed for two hundred 
years! 

Pappy: I’m still sensitive about bones. 

Bripcet: We're pixies and I’m proud 
of it! (Reclines on sofa) Ah, this is 
better! (Pappy stares at the strange 
decorations.) 

Pappy: What are the fixings for? 

BripGet: They’re not for us, I’m sure. 
People don’t think about us any 
more. 

Pappy: And it’s all your fault. If it 
weren’t for you, I’d be on the green 
sod this night. 

Brivcet: That’s right. Blame every- 
thing on me. 

Pappy: I should have known better 
than to have any ructions with you. 
Here I was, a respectable pixie be- 
fore I met you, Bridget Jetsam. 

Bripcet: You were always a great 
one for a prank, Paddy Flotsam! 
It’s as much your fault as mine. 

Pappy: You’re a bad one, Bridget! 

Brivcetr (Raising on one arm): Now 
don’t deny that you tempted me to 
steal the Squire Mulligan’s night- 
shirt off his clothesline. 

Pappy: Yes, but did you have to hang 
it on Mrs. Kildenny’s cottage door! 
And her a widow for twenty years! 

Bripcer: The damage is done. King 
Pixie decided that we had to leave 
the green sod until we performed one 
good deed. 

Pappy: And this old house is some 
resting place! Oh, the pity of it all! 
Some people are punished by being 
sent below, but we have to spend our 
time in — (Insert stale in which play 
is produced ) 





Bripcet (Rising): We'll make the 
most of it. Who knows? Fate might 
be kind and we'll be able to find the 
one good deed. 

Pappy: I’m warning you! One pixie 
trick and I’ll take a slow moonbeam 
to China. 

Bripcet (Crestfallen): Not one little 
trick? 

Pappy: Not one! 

Mrs. Peasopy’s Voice (Offstage): Is 
anybody home? 

Ramona’s Voice (Offstage): They’re 
probably in the kitchen. Let’s go 
in, Mother. 

Pappy: Someone’s coming. 

BripGcet: Let them come. I couldn’t 
budge another step this night. In 
the words of the Immortal Bard, 
I’m bushed! (Mrs. Peasopy and 
RaMoNA enter center. Mrs. Pra- 
BODY is a fall, thin woman. She 
sniffs distastefully at the decorations 
and nods coldly towards Pappy and 
BripGer. RAMONA remains sedately 
in the background. She is a plain 
girl of eighteen who suffers the firm 
restrictions of her mother’s apron 
strings. RAMONA studies Pappy and 
BRIDGET. ) 

Ramona: I knew it was a costume 
party, Mother. 


Mrs. PEABODY Ramona, 


(Lightly) : 
you're entirely too old for such non- 
sense! I’]l not have my child traips- 
ing around in one of those costumes! 

Pappy (To BripGcer): Who’s the old 


blatherskite? (BripGcer shrugs.) 

Mrs. Preapopy (Quickly): Really! I 
am Mrs. Peabody and it is evident 
that you are unaware of my position 
in the community. 


Mrs. Peasopy: You are probably some 
of Cynthia’s friends from the city. 
Well, we didn’t come here to be in- 
sulted! 

Brincet: With a puss like yours, you 
should be used to insults by now. 
(BripGET struts around stage in 
broad mockery of Mrs. Prasopy’s 
arrogance. ) 

Mrs. Peasopy: Well, really! 

Ramona (Interceding): Oh, Mother. 
It’s Halloween. Everyone is out for 
fun. They didn’t mean any harm. 

BripGcet (Excitedly): Halloween! Oh, 
Paddy; did you hear that? ’Tis 
Halloween! They think we’re in 
costume. 

Pappy: ’Tis a kind of stroke of fortune 
for us! (Quickly to Mrs. Peasopy) 
And where did you get that false face? 

Mrs. Peapopy (Angrily): Oh, wait till 
I see Hester Sims. She invited me 
to this dreadful party merely to em- 
barrass me. 

Brincet: Embarrass you? Hah! 
Nature did a good job of that sixty 
years ago! 

Mrs. Peasopy (Enraged): I’m going to 
find Hester and give her a good 
piece of my mind! (Stomps out left. 
Ramona raises her hands helplessly.) 

Ramona: Don’t mind Mother. She 
gets like that all the time. I know 
you didn’t mean any harm. (Hzits 
left.) 

BripGcet: Well, I guess we ruined this 
little party. 

Pappy: Yes, and when she tells that 
Hester person about us, we'll be 
tossed out on our moonbeams! 

BrivGer (Helpfully): We could always 
be long, lost relations. 


Bripcer (Nodding): An alien, I guess! Pappy (Warning): None of your 
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schemes. From the looks of it, we’ll 
never see the good, green sod again. 
(V oices are heard offstage left.) 

Bripcet: Cheer up. The worst is yet 
to come! (FLossie enters with 
Tommy and Jor, two likable fellows 
in their late teens. The boys are 
dressed in Halloween costumes. FLos- 
SIE carries a tray which holds a punch 
bowl containing punch, a serving ladle 
and glass cups. She places them on 
the buffet downstage right.) 

FLossie: Wow! Is she mad! 

Tommy: I never saw old lady Peabody 
burned up like that. What about 
you, Joe? 

Jor: No sir, Tommy. I'd like to shake 
hands with the guy who told her off. 
(Sees Bripcer and Pappy) What 
have we here? 

FLossie: Oh, you must be the people 
Mrs. Peabody told us about. 

Jor: Who are you? 

Bripcer (Quickly): Oh, we're friends 
of Cynthia’s! Yes, that’s right! 
(Winks at Pappy. He grimaces.) 

Pappy (Softly): Here we go again. 

Fiossiz: That’s funny. She didn’t 
tell me that she invited anyone to 
the party. 

Tommy: I didn’t think that Cynnie 
liked parties. 

BripGet: Faith! We never miss one. 

Fiossre: Well, I’m glad you're here. 
Cynthia’s acting like a square. 

Pappy: A square? 

Tommy: Definitely! 


(He signifies a 
square motion with his hands.) 

Fiosste (Nodding): There’s a nice 
fellow here who likes her, but she 
won't give him a look. 

Tommy: Mr. Whitmore is a little light- 
headed, but he’s not a bad guy. 


Joe: And Cynnie’s too busy writing 
her latest story, The Corpulent 
Corpse, to give him a tumble. 

Brivcer: Ah, ’tis a shame! 
always one for young love. 

Pappy: Bridget! 

BripGcet: Well, Cynthia is our friend 
and we should really help her. 

Pappy: Someone better help us before 
this night is through! 

Fosste (7'o0 BripGcer): Oh, I wish you 
could. Cynthia’s never been in- 
terested in boys and, well, she’s a 
little plain. If you could only tell 
her to fix herself up — 

Brivcet (Brightly): Fix herself up? 
Ah, I have it! (7’o Fiosstz) Would 
Cynthia’s young man ever be using 
glasses? 

FLossie: Why, yes — he wears them 
occasionally. But I don’t under- 
stand. 

Bripcet: Enough said, my dear. 
Leave everything to old Bridget. I 
have a plan! (Rushes to upstage 
center ) 

Pappy: Where are ye off to, woman? 

BrinGet: Patience, my boy. You'll see. 
And so will Cynthia’s young man! 
(Exits center) 

Fiosste (Happily): Oh, I knew she’d 
help. 

Pappy: That’s what worries me! 

Fiosste: And I have an idea. We'll 
send Cynthia in here so you can 
talk to her. Your friend is probably 
fixing things with Mr. Whitmore. 
We'll get Cynthia and Mr. Whitmore 
and then — (Rubs hands in glee) — 
what fun! (70 boys) C’mon fellers, 
let’s find Cynthia. 

Pappy: Now, wait ———— 

FLossie: This isn’t any time to wait. 


I was 





(FLossie, Tommy, and Jor exit left. 
Pappy sits on sofa and shakes head) 

Pappy: I know that Bridget is up to 
evil this night! That old, interferin’ 
pixie! If I’m right, my Irish eyes 
won’t be smilin’. (BripGET enters 
upstage center. Pappy stares at her 
hard.) Well, here’s another nice mess 
you got me in. 

BripGet: Pshaw, we had to do some- 
thing for that poor Cynthia. 

Pappy (In words of one syllable): 
Ex-act-ly-what-did-you-do? 

BripGet: Well you heard her sister 
say that she was terribly plain. 

Pappy: Yes. 

BripGcet: And you heard her say that 
the young man occasionally wore 
glasses. 

Pappy: But, what —— 

BripGet: Quiet! I put my mind to 
thinking and I knew what must be 
done. Do you remember my pair 
of rose-colored glasses? 

Pappy: Faith, yes! Those bewitched 
spectacles would make anyone wear- 
ing ’em think that Marjorie Main 
was Zsa Zsa Gabor. Did ye — 

BripGcet: Of course! I went outside 
and luckily I found a man’s jacket 
in the hallway. I guess the man must 
have left it there while he was work- 
ing on his spirits. I merely took the 
glasses out of his pocket and ex- 
changed them for a pair o’ my 
special, never-fail rose-colored glasses! 

Pappy (Thoughtfully): Well, it might 
work. 

Brivcet: It can’t lose. When he sees 
Cynthia, he’ll think that he’s looking 
at Cinderella at 11:59 p.m. (Smiles) 
Blessed Amelia! ’Tis a good thing 
that I always carry a pair of rose- 


colored glasses. (Puts hand in apron 
pocket and draws out another pair of 
spectacles. She regards them strangely.) 

Pappy: What’s wrong? 

Brincet: These are rose-colored glasses, 
too. But I had only one pair. 

Pappy: If you left rose-colored glasses 
in the young man’s coat, how could 
you have ’em now? 

Bripcet: I don’t know but I left glasses 
there — and — (Covers mouth with 
hand and rolls eyes.) Oh, no! 

Pappy: What have ye done? 

Bripcer: ] —I gave him the wrong 
glasses. 

Pappy: What? 

Brincet: Yes, I took two pairs of 
glasses tonight. Another pair. You 
know the ones. If he puts them on, 
he’ll think that Cynthia is a Mar- 
tian of the more. gruesome type! 

Pappy (Rising quickly): You 
gave him the — 

BripGer (Finishing): Yes, I gave him 
— the gargoyle goggles! 

Pappy: We’re finished! 
this house now. 

Bripcer: No. I got Cynthia and her 
man into this mess. I'll have to 
think of something else. 

Pappy: You'll have us both singing 
“How Are Things In Dannemora?”’ 
if you don’t mind your own business! 

Bringer: I’!l have to get the goggles 
and exchange them for the rose- 
colored glasses. 

Pappy: Listen! 


- you 


We'll leave 


(Cocks ear to upstage 
center) Someone’s coming. 

BripGet: The fireplace, quick! (Brip- 
GET and Pappy exit into fireplace. 


When they are hidden, CyNrTHia 
enters center and stares around.) 
Cyntuia: Now, what were those kids 





talking about? Friends, indeed! 
(Frep Wuirmore enters center. He is 
wearing his sport jacket. When 
CYNTHIA sees him, her nervousness is 
apparent.) Good — good evening. 
Did you ask Flossie to send me here? 

Frep: I’m not guilty, but it’s a splendid 
idea. 

Cynruia: I —I must go. I’m terribly 
busy. 

Frep: Can’t you forget your criminal 
characters and talk to me? 

Cyntruia: Talk? I never thought that 
you wanted to talk to me. 

Frep: Well, I might be leaving in a 
few days—and well, we've had 
little chance to get together. 

Cynruia: You’ve always had your 
work and I’ve had mine. 

Frep: That’s right — and I think that 
we've both forgotten how to act 
human? 

Cynruia (Indignantly): 1 suppose that 


your idea of acting human is spend- 
ing an entire day communicating 
with spirits. 

Frep (Smiling): I get pretty stuffy at 


times. (Snaps fingers) I got it! If 
you'll forget your story for one 
evening, I’ll promise not to speak 
about one, little ghost. 
even mention ectoplasm. 

Cynruia: Oh, I couldn’t do that. My 
writing — 

Frep: Your writing will keep until 
tomorrow. What do you say? Let’s 
join the kids and really let down our 
hair. We'll drink punch and eat 
doughnuts and dunk for apples and 
even wear funny clothes. 

Cyntuia (Slowly): Well, it mightn’t 
be bad. 

Frep: That’s the idea, Cynthia. 


1 won’t 


| 
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want to get to know you better. 

Cyntuia (Flustered): You —- you do? 

Frep: Of course. Oh, I’ve been a 
blind fool. (Steps closer) You’re a 
pretty girl. 

CyntTuia: Now you're teasing me. I’m 
not pretty. 

Fre: I mean it. I really need glasses. 
(Takes glasses from jacket pocket, puts 
them on and adjusts them. Smiles 
at CynTuia and winks) Now take 
your eyes. They are — (Stares hard, 
and shrugs with perplexity) Polka 
Dot? (CynrTHIA snaps to attention, 
the spell broken.) 

Cyntruia: What? 

Frep: There’s something wrong with 
my glasses. Your eyes look strange 
and your fangs— your teeth — 
aren’t straight. 

Cynraia: Mr. Whitmore! 

Frep: I—I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me. Your skin is a 
little green and — (Slowly touches her 
cheeks with his fingers) —that is 
skin, isn’t it? 

Cyntuia (On verge of tears): I won't 
listen to your insults! 

Frep (Quickly): I didn’t mean that. 
Oh, Cynthia, forgive me. I—I 
never realized you had a beard! 

Cynruia: If this is some game, I don’t 
like it. You’re trying to make a 
fool of me. You knew I was plain. 
You knew I was unattractive — and 
you wanted to have a joke at my 
expense. 

Frep: Cynthia, please! (He removes 
glasses, places them on table by sofa 
and touches CyntTuia’s arm. She 
pulls away and runs to exit center. 
Frep follows her and catches her at 
exit. Bripcrer quickly leaves the 





fireplace and snatches the glasses off 
the table. She replaces them with the 
rose-colored glasses. She is unobserved.) 

Cyntuia: Fred Whitmore! Stop fol- 
lowing me! 

Frep: How can I explain? 

Cynrata (Icily): You needn’t bother. 
I hope you enjoyed yourself. 

Frep: I wasn’t making fun of you. 
There was something wrong with 
my glasses. 

CynTHiA: There’s something wrong 
with your head! 

Frep: Try them yourself. (He returns 
downstage center with CYNTHIA, offers 
the glasses to her. Reluctantly, she puts 
them on.) 

Cynruta: I don’t know why I bother 
to listen to you because I think 
you’re— (Turns to audience with 
puzzled frown) — Gregory Peck? 

Frep: Who’s fooling now? 


Cyntuia: How did you ever stay 


single? A girl usually doesn’t find 
a man like you on the hoof. 

Frep: Cynthia — do you mean it? 

Cyntu1A: Mean it? Why, you're 
Romeo, Rhett Butler and — and 
Apollo! 

Frep: This is better than I thought. 

Cyntuia (Enraptured): Your eyes — 
your broad shoulders — ah, Fred! 
(She removes glasses, stops, puzzled.) 
Fred? (She hands glasses to him, 
then smooths hair and becomes the 
career girl once more.) I’m sorry. I 
don’t know what came over me. 

Frep: I told you the glasses were en- 
chanted. Now, will you forgive me? 

Cynruia: You frighten me. You and 
your psychic phenomena! 

Frep: I can’t explain it, I tell you. 
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Oh, let’s forget it. I didn’t mean all 
the things I said. 

Cyntuia: Well, I don’t know — 

Frep (Quickly): We mustn’t forget the 
party. Please say that you haven’t 
changed your mind. 

CyrnTuiA: Beard, indeed! (She smiles 
slowly and a broad grin spreads over 
her face.) Oh, I suppose a specialist 
in psychic phenomena is different. 
Yes, I’ll go to the party. 

Frep: We'll shake on that. (Extends 
hand and he and Cynruta shake.) 
I hope this handshake leads to more 
serious things. (CyNTHIA smiles. As 
he still holds her hand, Frev’s body 
stiffens. He continues to shake her 
hand violently until she wrenches away 
and watches him in amazement. FRED 
throws his hands over his eyes and his 
body wavers, similar to his motions 
earlier in the act.) The spirits are 
here! I can feel their prevailing 
power! 

Cyntuia: What are you talking about? 

Frep (Solemnly): The spirits are here! 

Cynruia (Angrily): I hope you'll like 
their company. 

Frep: They’re with me now! 

Cynraia: I’m not! (She slaps his face 
and the trance is broken.) 

Frep: Oh, Cynthia! It was a vibration. 

Cynruia: I wish you’d vibrate out of 
here! Fred Whitmore, I think you’re 
pixilated! 

Frep: Cynthia! 

Cynruia : I forgave your insults but I’ll 
never forgive your — your — vibra- 
tions! I never want to see you again! 

Frep: Please listen to reason! I 
couldn’t help it. (Cynraia walks 
upstage center and turns.) 

Cynrui: I’m going back to my work 





and write about vampires and 
ghouls, and nice, normal people! 
(Ezxits.) 

Frep: Cynthia! (He exits center after 
her. Pappy and Brincet leave the 
fireplace and scratch their heads in 
bewilderment.) 

Pappy: Did you ever see the like of 
that? 

Brivcet: I heard about them guys. 
They’re Psychics! When one of our 
spirits is around, they start aruction. 

Pappy: Well, I never. 

Brivcetr: "Twas a pity, too! They 
would have made a lovely couple. 
They fought so nice together. (Sadly) 
And it was all our fault. 

Pappy (Nodding): The Gargoyle Gog- 
gles weren’t bad enough. Our 
spirits have touched the young man 
and he’s lost his Cynthia again. 

Bripcet: Yes, he felt our spirits. 


Pappy: ’Tis a bit of the spirits I’d like 
to be feeling, myself. 

Bripcet: Never mind. We got work 
to do. 


Pappy: Work, woman? You’ve done 
enough harm already! 

BripGer: We can’t go back to the good, 
green sod until we perform a charita- 
ble act. What would be better than 
bringing the young folks together 
again? 

Pappy: Oh, and it’s advice to the love- 
lorn you’re giving now! 

Bripcer: Pshaw! You know I’m a 
wonderful pixie. Do you recall what 
I did for the Spinster O’F inn? 

Pappy: I'll never forget it. You con- 
cocted a love potion for her to give 
to Mickey O’Shea. 

Brivcet: Yes! She brewed it with his 


tea and from the first sip he fell 
daft for her. 

Pappy: And you should be ashamed. 
You were responsible for her marrying 
the worst Tory in Galway. 

Brivcet: She got her man. 

Pappy: Yes, that she did! And I 
bet she’d like to get her hands on 
you this day. It wouldn’t be a love 
potion she’d be serving. 

Brivcet: I’m still willing to help. 
(Reaches into her apron pocket and 
extracts a small vial. She carefully 
uncorks the vial and holds it aloft.) 

Pappy: Oh, mercy! You have some 
dreadful witch’s brew with you. 

Brivcer: ’Tis wonderful stuff. My 
sister, Hazel Pixie, brought it from 
her last trip to America. (Looks 
at vial and smiles) "Tis not like the 
old brew. Hazel calls it ‘Atomic 
Dust.’ She got it straight from 
Yucca Flats. 

Pappy: And how are you planning to 
serve the brew? 

Brivcet (Cautiously) : Ssshhh! (Crosses 
stage to buffet and empties contents of 
vial into punch bowl. Replaces vial 
and cork into apron pocket and re- 
turns to Pappy.) Cynthia and Fred 
will be at the party. She'll drink 
some of that stuff. Maybe he'll 
drink it first. 

Pappy: And then? 

Bripcer: Who cares? After one of 
them tastes the stuff, I’ll let nature 
take its course! 

Pappy (Frantically): But the others? 
What about that Flossie girl and her 
friends? What about Old Lady 
Moss-Face and her daughter? (Brip- 
Get’s hand flies to her mouth and 
she blinks.) 





Brincet: Begorra! I never thought of 
that! 

Pappy: Quick! Get rid of the stuff! 
(Moruer enters left pacifying an out- 
raged Mrs. Prapopy. RAMONA 
stands behind her mother. F.osstx, 
Tommy, and Jon, rather sheepishly, 
bring up the rear. At the first sound 
of voices, Bripcer and Pappy 
scramble madly for the fireplace hide- 
out. They are barely hidden when the 
others reach stage center.) 

Moruer (Gesturing): See, Mrs. Pea- 
body. There is no one here. 

Mrs. Peasopy: Don’t contradict me! 
I know when I’ve been insulted. 

Fiosste (Softly to Tommy and Jor as 
MorueERr reassures Mrs. PEasopy): 
Cynthia’s friends disappeared. 

Tommy: Don’t tell Mrs. Peabody that 
we know them! 

Mrs. Peasopy: Ramona! Tell Mrs. 
Sims about those wretched creatures 
who were in this very room. (Ra- 
MONA shrugs helplessly.) 

Tommy (Dramatically): Jiminy! 
can’t believe it! 

Jor (Dramatically): No, Mrs. Peabody. 
Are you sure that you didn’t dream 
the whole thing? 

Mrs. Peasopy (Outraged): Joe Bax- 
ter! Don’t suggest such a thing. Do 
you mean that there’s something 
wrong with my eyesight? 

Joe: No—I— 

Mrs. Peasopy: You're treacherous! 
(Waves a menacing finger at him) 
You’re a wretched despicable boy. 
You are — (She chokes on her last 
words. Moruer quickly runs to the 
buffet, ladles a glass of punch and 
offers it to Mrs. Peasopy, who takes 
the glass in her hand. Her eyes snap 


belligerently at Jon. She gasps again.) 
I’ll—T’ll take care of you later! 
You — you — (Swallows punch, 
places glass on table and beams) — 
you living doll! (Jor’s chin drops 
in amazement. He turns around, pre- 
suming that her words are directed at 
someone behind him. The others 
register similar bewilderment. Mrs. 
Peasopy pals Jor affectionately on 
the shoulder.) And such a credit to 
the community, too! Yes, indeed. 
We need more young men like Joe 
Baxter. 

Tommy (Whispering to Fiosste): I 
think the old steam engine’s finally 
jumped her track. 

Fiossie: I’m worried. 

Tommy: How do you think Joe feels? 

Mrs. Prearsopy (Warmly): Joseph, you 
must come over for supper next 
Friday. I'll have everything you 
like and Ramona will be there, too! 

Joe (Crestfallen): Ramona? 

Mrs. Peasopy: Yes, I think you’re the 
ideal friend, dear boy! 

Joe: Oh, brother! (He reaches for 
Mrs. Peasopy’s glass on the table 
and drinks heavily. As he replaces 
the glass, he beams and his eyes 
brighten.) What time may I come? 

Mrs. Peasopy: Oh, any time. 

Joe (Warmly to Ramona): I'll cer- 
tainly look forward to seeing you. 

Ramona (Sheepishly): Thanks, Joe. 

Jor: And there’s a swell square dance 
up at the barn that night. Will you 
go with me? 

Ramona: I—TI don’t know what to 
say. 

Jor: I want you to say yes. 

Tommy (7J'o Ftosstr): What's the 
matter with him? When we were in 





high school, he used to walk two 
miles out of his way to avoid her 
house. 

Fosste: I can’t understand it. 

Mrs. Peasopy (Warmly): Oh, let’s 
go outside and get some of those 
delicious doughnuts, children. We 
have so much to discuss. 

Joe: May I walk you home later, 
Ramona? 

Ramona: I — I guess so. 

Joe (Happily): Oh, boy! (He clicks 
his heels in delight, then takes Mrs. 
Pearopy on the left and RAMONA on 
the right.) Shall, we retire to the 
kitchen, dear people? (Mrs. Pra- 
Bopy tweaks his cheek affectionately 
as they exit left.) 

Moruenr: It’s incredible! 

Tommy: I’m going to wake up in a 
minute. 

Fiossiz: Ramona — Joe — (Shakes 
head) 


Moruer (Accusingly): That punch! 


Flossie! How did you — what did 
you put in the punch? 

Fiosste: Fruit juice, lemon and lime. 
A simple punch. It was an old high 
school recipe from Home Economics. 

Tommy: Brother! Would I like to 
meet your teacher! 

Moruer (Slowly): It’s good that Joe 
likes Ramona now. She was always 
alone and friendless, but a nice girl. 

Fiossie: Yes, she’s all right. Her 
mother always ruined things for her. 
And I’m glad Joe’s taking her to 
the dance Friday night. 

Tommy: I thought you liked Joe. 

Fiosste: He’s a nice friend — but 
you’re nice, too! I’m happy for 
Ramona and we're going to treat 
her right. 
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Tommy: But what about Mrs. Pea- 
body? 

Moruer: I don’t think she'll give us 
any more trouble. 

FLossie: Heavens, no! 

Tommy: Well, it turned out wonderful 
but it’s too much for me. (Walks 
to punch bowl and ladles some punch 
into a glass. Returns to group. He 
takes a sip of punch and places glass 
on table.) 

Fiosste (Still bewildered): But Joe 
changed so suddenly. (Shrugs) 
Well, Tommy is still normal. (Turns 
to Tommy.) 

Tommy (Calling loudly): Wahoo! Wa- 
hoo! Where have you been all my 
life? (Tommy continues the Wahoos 
throughout the ensuing dialogue.) 

Fiosste: Oh, Mother! He’s like that, 
too! 

Moruer (Sternly): Tommy Porter! 
You stop that cat-calling this in- 
stant! 

Tommy: Wahoo —I’d like to — Wa- 
hoo — but I can’t — Wahoo! 

FLosste: If you don’t be quiet, I 
won’t go to the dance with you 
Friday night. 

Tommy (Soberly): Oh, Flossie — 

Fiossie: I mean it. I like you as a 
friend but don’t go “Wahooing” at 
me! 

Moruer (70 Fiossiz): I thought you 
were afraid of being an old maid. 

FLossie: I was but I don’t want to 
marry an Indian. 

Tommy: But Flossie, I’m so happy. 

F.Lossige: You stop that nonsense this 
instant. (Tommy shakes his head 
and strains to control the cat-calls.) 

Tommy: What happened? 

F.osste: You’re asking me? 





Moruer (To Tommy): Don’t you re- 
member anything? 

Tommy: No. I tasted that punch and 
— (Points to glass on table) — WA- 
HOO! 

Moruenr: There’s something strange in 
this house. (Cynraia and FReEpD 
enter center, arm in arm.) 

Cyrntuia (Happily): Oh, Mother! Fred 
— Mr. Whitmore — and I have 
something wonderful to tell you. 

Fossie (Happily): You and Mr. Whit- 
more! 

Frep: We've decided to bury the 
hatchet. I was searching for psychic 
research and I darned near missed 
the sweetest gal in the state. 

CyntuiA: Nonsense! I acted like a 
spoiled child and it took you to 
make me realize it. 

Moruer (Rubbing head): This is too 
much for me. Do you mean that 
you and Mv. Whitmore are friends? 

Cyntuia: Better than that. We sud- 
denly realized that I write mystery 
stories and Fred deals in the super- 
natural. 

Frep: We're going to collaborate. I’ve 
seen a lot of things and Cynthia and 
I will write a book together. 

Fiossre: When did this happen? 

Cyrntuia: A little while ago. In the 
den. I was pretty angry at Fred 
but he convinced me that we should 
combine our talents and, well, here 
we are! 

Fiossie: Wonderful! I hope you'll 
write a lot of books together. (Mean- 
ingfully) A lot of books! 

Moruer: Now, Flossie — 

FLossiz: Everything turned out per- 
fectly. This is going to be a great 
party! 


Moruer (Suddenly): I almost forgot 
the party. We'd better join the 
others before Mrs. Peabody has 
another change of heart. (Moruer, 
Cynraia, Frep and F.ossie exit 
left. Tommy walks to exit and faces 
audience.) 

Tommy (Weakly): Wahoo! (FL Losstr’s 
arm reaches from left exit and pulls 
Tommy roughly off-stage. Pappy and 
BripGeT scramble out of the fire- 
place.) 

Pappy: "Tis a strange night. 

BripGet: A miracle! Cynthia has her 
gentleman friend, we’ve done a 
charitable deed and we can return 
to the good, green sod this hour. 

Pappy (Waving hand): Hold fast, wo- 
man! Cynthia and her man didn’t 
touch that devil’s brew. 

BripGcer (Soberly): You’re right, Pat. 
We never had a chance to serve 
them a cup. (Brightly) But they’re 
together. 

Pappy: We didn’t lift a hand to help 
them. 

Brivcet: Oh, don’t forget the glasses. 
Every time Fred uses the rose-colored 
spectacles, he’ll think that Cynthia is 
the Mona O’Lisa. And I guess that 
love is stronger than any magic 
potion. Love always finds a way. 

Pappy: But what about our good deed? 

Bripcer: We helped Mrs. Iron Jaw’s 
daughter. 

Pappy (Suddenly): Why, yes! Ra- 
mona’ll be a happier girl now that 
she has some friends. 

Brinvcer: And that’s our good deed! 
We'll hasten to King Pixie and 
present our case. 

Pappy: May the heavens help us if 
he finds out that you concocted a 





magic brew. He'll send you to a 
place worse than (Insert name of 
State in which play is produced) But 
you're a great one, Bridget Jetsam. 
I’d like to be here when the guests 
start drinking that punch! 


dark, strange enchantment that 
thrills mens’ hearts. Here’s to 
Halloween! (Despite Pappy, who 
waves his hands frantically, BripGEeT 
drinks quickly and returns glass to 
the table. Pappy shakes his head 


slowly.) 

Pappy: That does it! (BripGet smiles 
at him warmly.) 

BrincGet (Loudly): Me darling! (Pappy 


Bripcetr: ’Twould be wonderful, but 
the good, green sod is calling. 

Pappy (Warmly): The good, green sod! 
(Brivcet lifts Tommy’s punch glass 


from the table and holds it above her 
head.) 

Brwcer (Toasting): Here’s to all the 
goblins, elves, pixies, witches, jack- 
o’lanterns and all the wonderful 
creatures who walk this night. 


has not waited for any terms of en- 
dearment. He has disappeared into 
the fireplace. BripGet rubs her hands 
gleefully as she turns to the audience.) 
In the words of the Immortal Bard 
— Wahoo! (Brivcer dances a little 


Here’s to the black cats and cider 
and doughnuts and costumes — the 


jig and hastens to the fireplace.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tuat’s THE Spirit 


Characters: 4 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother, Mrs. Peabody, Ramona, 
Cynthia and Fred wear modern, everyday 
dress. Fred wears a sport jacket with inner 
pockets. Flossie, Joe and Tommy are cos- 
tumed appropriately for a Halloween party. 
Paddy wears an Irish peasant’s costume 
and Bridget a colorful Irish dress, complete 
with dustcap and apron. The apron should 
have a pocket. Fred wears spectacles and 
removes them as directed in the script. 

Properties: Tray with sandwiches, ladder, 
black Halloween tape, tray with punch- 
bowl, punch and serving ladle, glass cups 
small bottle containing liquid, pencil an 
papers for Cynthia, two pairs of spectacles. 

Setting: The Sims’ farmhouse living room. 
Exit to hallway is upstage center. Another 
exit to kitchen is located left. Downstage 
left is a fireplace large enough to hide two 
people from the audience’s view. Down- 
stage right is a buffet. A sofa, table and 
lamp are located downstage center. The 
living room, warm and congenial, is decor- 
ated lavishly in preparation for the forth- 
coming Halloween party. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Ghost From Genoa 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters* 


Mrs. Harris, a pleasant, matronly 
woman 

Satty Harris, an attractive girl 

Mr. Harris, a pleasant-looking man 

Bos Harris, a strong-looking boy 

Sam Benson, a burly young fellow 

CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS 

Prepro Menpoza, former first mate on 
the Nina 

QUEEN ISABELLA 


ScEeNE 1 

Time: The Present, Late Afternoon, 
October 11. 

Serrine: The Harris living room. 

At Rise: Mrs. Harris is seated at 
left of table, glancing through a maga- 
zine. Satty Harris lies on sofa. 

Mrs. Harris (Looking at magazine and 
shaking her head): I just can’t see 
any sense to some of these new 
fall fashions. Why some of these 
women’s suits look like boxes. (Rises 
and goes to sofa to show SALLY a 
magazine illustration) Look at this, 
Sally. 

Satiy (Raising herself on her elbow): 
Why, Mother, I think it’s just 
dreamy. 

Mrs. Harris: Dreamy! Nightmarish 
would be more like it! 

Satiy (Relaxing once more): After all, 
some of the styles you wore when you 


*Nore: For reasons obvious in the script, 
the roles of Columbus, Mendoza, and Queen 
Isabella should be played respectively by the 


same 


rformers who play Bob, Sam, and 
Mrs. Ha 


rris. 
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were a girl were pretty horrible, too. 

Mrs. Harris (Returning to chair): 
Maybe, but at least they were 
feminine. (Looking at watch) Hmm. 
Four o’clock. Bob should be home 
from school by now. 

Satiy: Don’t forget he has football 
practice. 

Mrs. Harris: That’s right, he does. 
Well, let’s just hope he comes home 
whole then. Every year it’s either 
a sprained ankle or a puffed eye or 
a bruised leg. 

Sauiy: Well, you know what the song 
says. You’ve got to be a football 
hero to get along with the beautiful 
girls. 

Mrs. Harris: Don’t you believe it. 
Your father was a football hero of 
sorts, and all he got from it was a 
trick knee that plagues him when- 
ever the weather is damp. 

SALLY: But he also got himself a beauti- 
ful girl, didn’t he? 

Mrs. Harris: Now, spare my blushes! 

Sauiy: It’s so wonderful just to lie 
back here and relax with the thought 
that there’s no school tomorrow be- 
cause it’s Columbus Day. Thank 
heaven for Christopher! (Mr. 
Harris suddenly enters at left. He 
is carrying a briefcase.) 

Mr. Harris: Boo! 

Mrs. Harris (Jumping): Heavens! 
You startled me! 

SaLLy: Gosh, Dad! 
you come in! 

Mr. Harris: It’s the Indian in me. 
Silent Sam Harris, they call me — 


We didn’t hear 








the most successful stalker on the 
frontier since Daniel Boone. (He 
places briefcase on table) 

Mrs. Harris (Nodding toward brief- 
case): That certainly looks as though 
it’s bulging at the seams. Do you 
intend to spend your holiday work- 
ing? 

Mr. Harris (Going to chair, and sit- 
ting): The law can’t stop — even for 
Christopher Columbus. I’ve got a 
couple of important cases coming up 
in court day after tomorrow. After 
all, my clients pay me to work. Bob 
home yet? 

Mrs. Haruis: He’s at football practice. 

Mr. Harris: Still, the coach might let 
the boys off a bit early, since to- 
morrow’s @ holiday. (The bang of a 
door is heard offstage and the sound 
of voices.) 

Sauiy: That sounds like Bob now. He 
always just about takes the door off 
its hinges when he comes in. 

Mr. Harris: The trouble with these 
football players is that they just 
don’t know their own strength. 
(Bos Harris enters at left followed 
by Sam Benson. Bos is limping 
and looks somewhat unhappy.) 

Bos: Hi, folks. (He goes to sofa) Get 
your feet out of the way, will you, 
Sally? I’m tired. 

Sauxy: I knew this was too good to last. 
(She shifts her feet, leaving room for 
Bos to sit down) How are you, Sam? 

Sam: Fine, Sally. It’s Bob who's under 
the weather. 

Mrs. Harris: Did I see you limping 
just now, Bob? 

Bos: Yes. Joe Baron stepped on my 
foot with his cleats in a scrimmage. 

Sam: I'll say he did. 





Sauiy: Joe Baron! That must be like 
being trampled on by a dinosaur. 

Bos: It is. Joe weighs two hundred 
pounds. 

Sam: It was all a mistake, anyway. 

Bos: That’s a laugh. 

Mr. Harris: This conversation is be- 
coming very obscure. Why don’t 
you fellows let us in on the secret? 

Sam: Bob was playing right end in 
scrimmage. He got his signals mixed, 
pulled out of the line, grabbed the 
ball from Danny Felder, the quarter- 
back, and ran with it. 

Bos: I made eleven yards, too, be- 
fore I collided with that steamroller, 
Joe Baron. 

Sam: It was still a mistake. You 
shouldn’t have been carrying the 
ball. 

Mars. Harris: This is all Greek to me, 
but I do know that if Bob made 
eleven yards, that was a pretty good 
gain, wasn’t it? 

Bos: You bet it was. The second team 
wasn’t expecting anything like that 
at all. 

Sam (Laughing): Neither was Coach 
Carson. He called Bob a lunkhead. 

Mrs. Harris: He did? Well, I don’t 
think he has any right to call my 
son such an unflattering name. 

Mr. Harris: Now, Mother, keep your 
temper. Lunkhead is mild com- 
pared to what my coach used to call 
me years ago. 

Sam: Anyway, Bob made a mistake. 
We don’t have any play in which an 
end pulls out of the line to carry the 
ball. 

Mrs. Harris: Well, if such a mistake 
gains eleven yards, maybe you 
should have such a play. 

















Bos: That’s what I told all the fellows, 
and that’s what I told Coach Carson. 
They all just laughed at me. They 
probably think I was just trying to 
cover up my mistake. But I really 
wasn’t. A play like that would have 
the element of surprise in it. 

Sam (Rather ironically): That’s a good 
story, Bob. You stick to it. 

Bos (Wearily): Sam, why don’t you 
just go home now. 

Mr. Harris: That’s not very hos- 
pitable, Bob. 

Sam: Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Harris. 
Bob’s pride has been hurt as well as 
his foot. Anyway, I just walked 
home with him to make sure he got 
here with that wobbly foot. 

Bos: My foot will be all right. 

Mrs. Harris: It was very nice of you, 
Sam, to take all that trouble. 

Sam: No trouble at all. Glad to do it. 
Well, I’ll be getting along. Hope 
your foot’s better tomorrow, Bob. 

Bos: Thanks, Sam. (Sam goes to door 
left) 

Sam: See you all later. (Sam ezits.) 

Bos: You see how it is. I took quite 
a riding out on the field today. But 
I still think that that play, even 
though I discovered it by accident, 
would be a good one. 

Mrs. Harris: Of course it would, dear. 

Mr. Harris: And Mother knows best 
— particularly about football mat- 
ters. Anyway, cheer up, Bob. 
There’s no school tomorrow. 

Bos: That’s a laugh. 

Mr. Harris: What do you mean? 

Bos: To my English teacher, Miss 
Wainwright, there is no such animal 
as a holiday. I’ve got to write a 
five-hundred-word composition. And 
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guess what the dizzy subject is. 
(Disgustedly) ‘What Christopher 
Columbus Means to Me.” Now I 
ask you, isn’t that a beauty? 

Mr. Harris: It’s timely, to say the 
least. 

Satity: Anyway, it’s a change from 
stuff like “How I Spent My Summer 
Vacation” or “My Greatest Am- 
bition in Life.” 

Bos: I can tell you one thing. My 
greatest’ ambition in life is not to 
write a composition about Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

Mrs. Harris: This is all beyond me. 
What in the world have you got 
against Columbus? You sound as if 
he were a contagious disease. 

Bos: I’m just sick to death of hearing 
about Columbus every year since I 
was in kindergarten. It’s the same 
old stuff all the time. The same old 
poem (Mockingly): “Sail on,’ he 
said.”’ And the same old applesauce 
about the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria. And Queen Isabella. 
And all for a guy who made a mis- 
take, thinking he had reached India 
when all the time he was in the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Harris: You certainly seem bitter 
about the whole thing. After all, 
good old Christopher made a natural 
mistake. Seems to me you made a 
mistake yourself this afternoon at 
practice, didn’t you, Bob? 

Bos: My biggest mistake was getting 
Miss Wainwright for an English 
teacher. 

Sa..y: She’s a very nice woman. 

Bos: Hmm. 

Mrs. Harris: Of course, she is. I 
know Sarah Wainwright well. She’s 

















a very brilliant girl. and anything 
she asks you to do, Bob, you can be 
sure is for your own good. 

Bos: I wouldn’t exactly call her a girl. 
Mr. Harris: Now let’s not get sar- 
castic. 

Bos: I’m sorry. 

Mr. Harris: Don’t forget, it always is 
best to practice a bit of chivalry. 
Sauiy: And Bob is such a Sir Galahad 
anyway. 

Mr. Harris: To get to a less dangerous 
subject, what’s for dinner? 

Mrs. Harris: Lamb chops. 

Mr. Harris (Rising): Good. Well, I 
think I’ll go upstairs and freshen up 
a bit. (Takes briefcase from table) 
I can also do a little work before 
dinner. 

Mrs. Harais: The kitchen calls. Want 
to help, Sally? 

Satity (Stretching): I'll be in in a 
minute, Mother. 

Mrs. Harris: And don’t look so 
gloomy, Bob. I think your idea 
about your surprise football play is 
excellent. 

Bos: Thanks, Mother. (Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris exit left. Bos turns to 
Satiy) You’re good in English. Can 
you tell me how I can possibly say 
anything new about Columbus? 
Sauiy (Yawning): It’s not my assign- 
ment, Shakespeare. It’s all yours. 
Bos: You're a big help. 

Saucy: It’s my Girl Scout training that 
does it. 

Bos: Christopher Columbus! Every- 
thing’s been said that ever needs to 
be said about him and his gallant 
crew. (Sarcastically) They were 
probably all jailbirds, anyway. 
Sauiy: Well, that’s a nice thing to say 








about a national hero. Your ex- 
perience at football practice this 
afternoon seems to have left you 
very bitter. (Sighing) Well, I'll 
leave you to your beautiful thoughts, 
and your wonderfully cheerful mood. 
(She rises.) Why don’t you write a 
long poem about Columbus? Fifty 
or sixty stanzas would be about 
right —in nice, swingy rhythm to 
imitate the motion of the sea. 
(Laughing) Maybe Miss Wainwright 
will get seasick when she reads it. 
That ought to make you happy. 


Bos (Hollowly): Ha! Ha! Very funny. 


You ought to be on television. 


Say (Going toward door left): See you 


later, Shakespeare. (Dramatically) 
“Sail on — and on — and on!”’ (She 
exits.) 


Bos: Phooey! (He sends a baleful look 


in the direction of the door then 

stretches out on the sofa, his hands 

behind his head.) What a day! 

(Bos closes his eyes, and it is obvious 

that he is falling asleep. The lights 

dim, and the curtains close.) 
CURTAIN 


** & * 


ScENE 2 


Time: Later the same afternoon. 
SettinG: Same as Scene 1. 
Ar Rise: Bos is sleeping on the sofa. 


The lights are dim. Co.umsBus and 
Menpoza enter left and watch Bos 
(Since Bos himself will appear as 
CoLumBus in the dream sequence to 
follow, the director should have another 
boy of about the same height and build 
as Bos in Bos’s place on the sofa. 
If that is not feasible, a dummy figure 
can be arranged, covered perhaps by 
an afghan. If this is done, Bos 

















should have covered himself with the 
afghan at the close of Scene One. It 
should be obvious to the audience that 
Co.umsus is Bos, Menpoza 7s SAM 
BENSON, and QuEEN ISABELLA is 
Mrs. Harris.) 

Menpoza: This is the fellow who says 
such nasty things about you, Ad- 
miral. (Hand on dagger) You want 
me to take care of him? 

Co.umsus (Placing a deterring hand on 
Menpboza’s shoulder): Now, Men- 
doza, that’s not what we’re here for. 
Control yourself. 

Menpoza (Wistfully): I could do it in 
just a few seconds. A good, quiet 
job. 

Co.tumsus (Sharply): Mendoza! I said 
no! 

Menpoza (Touching his forelock): All 
right, Admiral. 

Cotumsus: He’s a pleasant looking 
boy. 

MeEnpoza: But he has the tongue of a 
snake. 

Co.tumsus: Don’t be harsh, Mendoza. 
Youth is always an impulsive time. 

Menpoza: He’s impulsive all right. I 
don’t like to be called a jailbird, 
and I know you don’t either, Ad- 
miral. 

Cotumsus: Steady now, Mendoza. 
Pull in your sails, and drift quietly. 
In this modern world, everybody, 
like Bob here, seems to be bored. 
It seems to be the fashion to scoff at 
everything — including me. 

Menpvoza: You remember his words? 
He said you were a “guy who made a 
mistake, thinking he had reached 
India when all the time he was in 
the West Indies. 

Cotumsvus: Yes, I remember. 


Menpoza: And he himself made a big 
mistake this afternoon out on the 
football field. The coach gave him 
harsh words, and his fellow players 
laughed at him. 

Cotumsus (Sadly): He has my sym- 
pathy. I know what it is to be 
laughed at. 

MeEnpoza: So you do, Admiral. But 
this young jackanapes does not seem 
to want to forgive mistakes in others. 

Cotumsvus: Oh, well. Perhaps I was 
mistaken, but what does it matter 
in the long run? I opened the way 
to a new continent, did I not? 

MeEnpoza: Indeed you did. 

Co.tumsus: And this boy has no idea 
of how it feels to sail off into the 
unknown — to go on for days and 
days with only faith to be your guide 
and support. To him, it may sound 
like old stuff, but to us, it was new 
and frightening. 

Menpoza: You bet it was. We never 
knew when we might come upon a 
sea monster, or sail right off the top 
of the world and go down, down, 
down into nothingness. Even I, 
Pedro Mendoza, a man known 
throughout Italy and Spain for his 
courage, was sometimes a _ bit 
frightened. 

Cotumsus (Chuckling): I remember 
one day how you pleaded with me 
to turn back. 

Menpoza (Sheepishly): Now, Admiral, 
you promised you’d never mention 
that again. 

Co.umswus: I’m sorry, Mendoza. 

MeEnpoza: And, anyway, that was the 
only time I lost faith in you, Ad- 
miral. Most of the others were far 
worse. You remember when the 











compass needle varied so much, the 
crew was ready to mutiny. I re- 
member a big hulk of a man, Carlos 
Sequeira — as big as an ox but with 
the heart of a chicken — who whim- 
pered with fear. 

Co _umsBus: Those were difficult times, 
Mendoza. And the men made me 
promise that if we did not sight land 
in three days, we would turn back. 

Menpoza: And then on that glorious 
third day, we sighted San Salvador. 
And yet this young fellow here, 
from the peak of his sixteen years, 
can scoff at our remarkable feat. 

Cotumsus: Avast now. Mind your 
temper. 

Menpoza: Well, the Queen didn’t like 
what he said, either. 

Cotumsus: Ah, the good Queen Isa- 
bella. Is she nearby, Mendoza? 

Menpoza: She said she might drop in 
later. 

Cotumsus: Splendid. (The lights dim 
for an instant. When they brighten, 
QuEEN ISABELLA, dressed in an 
elaborate gown and wearing a crown, 
has entered. She is obviously Mrs. 
Harris, Bos’s mother — CoLumBus 
and Menvoza bow low.) 

Co.ivumBus: Your majesty. 

Menpoza: Your majesty. 

IsABELLA: Is this the boy? 

Menpoza: He’s the one, your majesty. 

IsaABELLA: He’s a nice-looking young 
fellow. 

Menpoza: Looks can be deceiving, 
your majesty. He wags his tongue 
too freely. 

IsaBELLA: Of course, I don’t approve 
of the unflattering things he has 
been saying about you, Admiral — 
but the boy does not look as though 
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he really has much harm in him. 
After all, he has had a trying day, 
what with his mistake on the foot- 
ball field and the ridicule he has re- 
ceived for it. 

CotumBus: Does it not strike you as 
strange, your majesty, that his mis- 
take and what he calls mine actually 
had beneficial results? 

IsABELLA: What do you mean? 

Co.tumsus: My mistake discovered a 
new world; his — now what was the 
expression he used — ah, yes, gained 
eleven yards. ak 

IsABELLA: That is true, Admiral. As 
a result, I feel that when he thinks 
over what he has said, he will see 
the light. (Looking closely at Bos) 
He is a pleasant and _ intelligent- 
looking boy. All he needs to be made 
to realize is that if yours was a 
mistake, it was a natural one, con- 
sidering the limited geographical 
knowledge of the time. It was a 
glorious mistake, in other words — 
and one that has proved to be most 
profitable for the world at large. 

Cotumsvus: Thank you, your majesty. 

Menpoza: That boy will never see the 
light. He’s as stubborn as a stable 
full of mules. 

ISABELLA: Don’t be harsh, Mendoza. 
(MENDOZA goes to easy chair and 
sits) 

Menpoza: Ah, what comfort. We had 
nothing like this aboard the Nina. 
That young scamp lives in the lap of 
luxury, but I’ll wager he doesn’t 
appreciate it. 

Cotumpus: After all, he is young, 
Mendoza. And the young seldom 
have an appreciation of the blessings 
that surround them. 











IsABELLA: And, what is more, the 
young do not give credit enough to 
the trail-blazers that have gone be- 
fore them. 

Menpoza: Right! 

IsABELLA: But I have high hopes for 
this boy. Well, I must be on my 
way. There is still another young 
person on my list whom I must 
visit. Are you coming, Admiral? 
And you, Mendoza? 

Co.tumsus: We shall follow soon, 
your majesty. 

Menpoza: After I rest my tired feet 
a bit longer, your majesty. I am 
not so young as I once was. 

IsaABELLA: Then I shall see you both 
later. Goodbye. 

CotumsBus (Bowing): Goodbye, your 
majesty. 

Menpoza (Rising and bowing): Good- 
bye, your majesty. (QuEEN Isa- 
BELLA exits left. MeNDOZzA sits down 
again with a sigh.) A fine woman. 

Co.umsus: And a true Queen. She 
seems to like the boy. 

Menpoza: Even queens suffer from the 
maternal instinct. 

Co.iumsus: Don’t be bitter, Mendoza. 
All this boy needs to know is this: 
that in every age, someone has to 
have the will and the courage to dare, 
to venture into the unknown. In 
this boy’s own century, for example, 
there have been the Wright brothers. 
People laughed at them. ‘‘How can 
men fly?” they sneered. But the 


Wright brothers dared to take the 
risk. 

Menpoza: You're right, Admiral. And 
look at all these new developments 
— television and home permanents 
and 


high fidelity phonographs. 
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(Sighing) Sometimes I think I was 
born too soon. I’d have looked good 
on the television screen. 

Co._umBvs: Be modest now, Mendoza. 

MeEnpoza: The ladies of Genoa and in 
my own city of Madrid always told 
me I was a fine figure of a man. 

Cotumsus: Before we go, I hope we 
can leave with this boy the lesson 
we came to bring. Everything that 
seems old and boring was once fresh 
and new, and if one uses his imagina- 
tion, it is still fresh and new. All 
one has to do is to brush off the 
dust. 

MeEnpoza: Let’s hope, too, he sees that 
a mistake, like his own on the foot- 
ball field, can sometimes lead to good 
results. 

CoLumsBus: Amen to that. And now, 
are you ready, Mendoza? 

Menpoza (Sighing): I suppose so, Ad- 
miral. How I wish I could take this 
chair with me! 

Cotumsus (Laughing): The disap- 
pearance of a chair might cause con- 
siderable confusion, Mendoza. 

Menpoza (Rising): You’re right as 
usual, Admiral. 

CoLumsus (Looking down at Bop once 
more): Goodbye, my boy. We take 
our leave. Come, Mendoza. (They 
exit left as the lights dim and the 
curtains close.) 

CURTAIN 
x** *e * 
SCENE 3. 

Tre: Later. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 2. 

At Rise: Bos is lying on sofa. He 
awakens and gradually looks about. 
Bos: Gone! (He looks thoughtful for a 

moment, then says slowly) “The will 





and the courage to dare.’ That’s it. 
(SALLY enters left) 

Sauiy: Talking to yourself, hey. Well, 
Shakespeare, you look as if you’ve 
been having a snooze. 

Bos: I guess I have. 

Satty: That Columbus composition 
was just too much, I guess, for what 
we laughingly refer to as your brain. 

Bos: Say, Sally, the library’s open 
tonight, isn’t it? 

Say: Yes, until nine, I think. 

Bos: Good. I’m going down there to 
get some really solid material for 
my theme. What’s the name of the 
book about Columbus, anyway? 


Some Harvard professor wrote it. 
Satity: You’re probably thinking of 
“Admiral of the Ocean Sea.’”’ Samuel 
Eliot Morison wrote it. 
Bos: That’s the one. I hope it’s in. 
Sauiy: Golly, you’ve certainly become 


industrious all of a sudden. 
nap did wonders for you. 

Bos: You don’t know the half of it. 
(Mr. Harris enters left.) 

Mr. Harris: Hi, folks. 
dinner coming? 

SaLty: It ought to be ready in a 
minute, Dad. 

Mr. Harris: Fine. 
to it. 

Bos (Rising from sofa): Me too. (Mrs. 
Harris enters left.) 

Mrs. Harris: Dinner is ready. 

Bos (Bowing) : Your majesty. 

Mrs. Harris: What? 

Bos: Oh, nothing. Nothing at all. 

Mrs. Harris: Hunger seems to be 
going to your brain. 

Bos: You know what? I’ve been 
thinking about football practice this 
afternoon. I still think I was right 


That 


Sally, how’s 


I can do justice 


about that play. I made a mistake, 
I know, but it’s a mistake that can 
be made to pay off. After all, it 
would have the element of the un- 
expected and unusual in it. 

Mrs. Harris: That’s just what I said. 

Bos: I know you did, and I appre- 
ciate it. I think the coach ought to 
use it. After all, “in every age, some- 
one has to have the will and the 
courage to dare, to venture into the 
unknown.” 

Mr. Harris: That sounds like a quota- 
tion. 

Bos: It is. 

Mr. Harris: I don’t recognize the 
source, though. 

Bos: And if I told you, you wouldn’t 
believe it. You know what? I’m 
going to get hold of Mendoza to- 
night — 

Mrs. Harris: Mendoza? 

Bos: I mean Sam Benson. And I’m 
going to persuade him I’m right 
about that play. Tomorrow I'll 
celebrate Columbus Day by going 
over to the coach’s house, and I’ll 
try to persuade him, too. “The will 
and the courage to dare’ — that’s 
what the team needs. 

Mrs. Harris: Good for you! (Mrs. 
Harris exits left, looking somewhat 
bewildered.) 

Bos: I’m glad we’re eating early. That 
will give me plenty of time in the 
library and then time enough to see 
Mendoza —I mean Sam _ Benson. 
By golly, I’m going to write a 
composition that will make Miss 
Wainwright sit up and take notice. 
I have a new slant on Columbus. 
(Goes to left.) Lamb chops, here I 
come! (Bop exits.) 





Mr. Harris (Scratching his head): 
Is that my son who just said that? 

Sauiy: I was about to ask the same 
question. 

Mr. Harris: Did your brother say 
that Joe Baron stepped on his foot 
this afternoon at football practice — 
or on his head? 

Sauuy: I’m beginning to wonder about 
that, too. 


Mr. Harris: Well, life in this house- 
hold offers its share of mysteries. 
Let’s eat. 

Sauty: An excellent idea, Dad. 

Mr. Harris: And let’s not question 
too closely the unexpected blessings 
that come our way. (SALLY and 
Mr. Harris exit left, laughing, as the 
curtains close.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Guost From Genoa 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress is worn by 
all characters. When Bob and Sam be- 
come Columbus and Mendoza, they wear 
Genoese doublets, capes, stockings, hats 
with feathers. Mendoza has a large mus- 


tache, earrings, and a dagger. 


Queen 


Isabella wears an elaborate gown and a 


crown, 
Pr ties: 


Magazines; 


watch; briefcase; 


afghan (see note in text.) 


Setting: A living room. Down right is a large 
sofa. At the center is a table with maga- 
zines on it, and a comfortable chair at the 
left. Between the windows up left and up 
right is a bookcase. A door left leads into 
another room. 

Lighting: Dim lights as indicated in the text. 
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Most Memorable V oyage 


Katherine Litile Bakeless 


Characters 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
PHYSICIAN 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF THE ARMA- 
MENT 
Mario, page-boy to Columbus 
Car.os, servant boy to physician 
First ADVENTURER 
SeconD ADVENTURER 
RopRIGo 
ALONZO ordinary seamen 
PEDRO 
OrHEeR SEAMEN 
OFFSTAGE VOICES: 
Martin Pinzon, Captain of the 
Pinta; 
VINCENTE, Captain of the Nina; 
RODRIGO DE TRIANA, a seaman of 
the Pinta. 


ScENE | 
Time: September, 1492. 
Serrine: A section of a ship’s deck. 
At Rise: Pepro, ALonzo, Roprico are 
leaning on the deck railing, gazing 
down at the water. Allis silent. Then, 
as one or two seamen slowly amble 
across the stage and exit on other side, 
Pepro and Atonzo turn to look at 
them, and then return to their con- 
templation of the sea. Presently, the 
page-boy, Mario, enters left, carry- 
ing his writing equipment. He does 
not notice the sailors. He crosses to 
the sea-chest, downstage right, on 
which he places his portfolio and ink- 
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well. Moving back to a coil of rope, 
he tries to shove it over toward the 
chest. He looks around inquiringly, 
scratches his head, then notices the 
buckets. He gets one, takes it to the 
chest and prepares to use it for a 
seal. He sits down, using the chest 
as a writing-table, opens his portfolio, 
prepares his writing materials. Ro- 
DRIGO turns around, sees the boy, 
smiles, and nudges his companions. 
They turn, and watch the boy who is 
now bent over his laborious writing. 
After whispering to the others, Ro- 
DRIGO leaves his companions, saunters 
downstage and looks over the page-boy’s 
shoulder. 


Roprico: Well, well, well! As sure as 


I’m sailing over the bounding main, 
it looks like real words! (Laughing) 
Come and look, mates — (Beckoning 
to his companions) real words. 
(PepRo and Atonzo laugh, but do 
not move.) 


Mario (Startled at the first sound of 


RopriGo’s voice, and now on the de- 
fensive) : Hey, I didn’t know you were 
there. You startled me. 


Roprico (Laughing, but obviously liking 


the boy): 1 did, eh? Well, I sure didn’t 
mean to. I didn’t intend to startle 
the Admiral’s page-boy on a nice 
quiet sunny day in the middle of 
the ocean. 


Mario (Still suspicious): Where were 


you? I didn’t see you. 

















Ropricgo (Inclining his head): Over 
there, leaning over the side — look- 
ing at the same stuff we’ve been 
looking at now for — what is it, 
Pedro? (Looking back over his 
shoulder) — over a week? (Looks 
back at Mario) You know what that 
is? Dark blue-green salt water, 
that’s what. And nothing else but! 

Pepro (Sauntering downstage toward 
them): Longer than that since we 
left home. Sa-ay. (Bending over to 
look closely) That does look like real 
words. Well, what do you know! 
Let’s see if I can make out something. 
(Runs his finger along on paper) I 
can read figures. Yes, sir. (T'ri- 
umphantly) There’s a three. 

Auonzo: Sure enough. That’s a three, 
all right. And over there’s a six. 
Well, mates, we’re in fine company. 
(Sailors are grinning. They like the 
boy, and indulge in a little gentle 
teasing.) I never saw a page-boy 
who could read and write, did you. 
mates? What are you writing, boy? 
(Marto hesitates.) 

Pepro: Come on, tell us. 

Mario (Still on the defensive): My 
master, the Admiral, wants me to 
learn. He says anything a person 
can learn is a good thing. If he 
really learns it, that is. He says 
knowledge — 

Roprico (Interrupting): Maybe some- 
times a person can know too much. 
(All laugh heartily at this except the 
boy, who starts to answer, thinks 
better of it, shrugs his shoulders and 
sits down to his writing again.) 

Atonzo (Insisting): What are you 
writing? What’s that three for? 

Mario (Giving in, though he 1s really 


pleased to be able to show off a litile): 
I have written that we left home on 
the third of August (Runs his finger 
along the page)—that we sailed 
toward the Canary Islands; that when 
we got there we had to stay awhile 
because the Pinta’s rudder had to 
be repaired. 

Pepro (Slapping his thigh): Why, 
that’s right! The boy has it all 
down right. (The three are much im- 
pressed and pleased.) 

Atonzo: Then what do you say? 

Marto (Studying his paper and reading 
slowly): Well, let me see. Oh! Then 
I have written that we left the 
Canary Islands on the sixth day of 
September, and the day after that 
we lost sight of land. 

Pepro (Still chuckling): Now, isn’t 
that fine! The lad has it all down. 
(Mario smiles up at him.) 

Atonzo: Then what? 

Mario: Then I have written that as 
the days went by and we saw nothing 
but water, many of the men began 
to feel amazed at the great boldness 
of my master’s undertaking. Some 
are still arguing about whether our 
world is flat or round. And still 
others have begun to cry and be- 
wail, fearing that they may never 
return to their own land again. 
(Pause. The sailors’ smiles are gone. 
They are now serious.) 

ALONZO: Yes, go on. 

Mario: Well, the fifth day we saw the 
mast of some shipwreck floating by. 
Remember? (They nod.) Then a 
few nights later, there was that won- 
derful meteor that shot across the 
sky. 

Atonzo: What else? 














Manio: That’s about all. (Pondering) 
I was wondering what to write next. 

Roprico (Very serious): I'll tell you 
what to write. Have you said any- 
thing about the wind? 

Mario: No. 

Roprico (Grim): You better write 
down that the wind has blown from 
the East now for nine days. It 
never changes. 

Manito: Why should I write that down? 
Is it important? 

Roprico (Making a grimace as he 
howls): Aye! Is that important, he 
asks! 

Manio (Insisting) : Well, is it? 

Auonzo (With forced patience): Look, 
boy! If the wind always blows from 
the east, how are we ever going to 
get home? The wind is blowing us 
away from home. Just think that 
over and see if it’s important. How 
could we sail home head into a strong 
wind? We'd never get there. (The 
others nod and look grim.) 

Manio (Thinks it over for awhile, then 
looks upward and out right wing. 
Suddenly, his expression changes. 
Yelling and pointing): Look! The 
wind isn’t blowing at all! (The 
three sailors follow his gaze, then they 
look upwards, left and right, as if 
looking at all the sails. They run up- 
stage to the ship’s railing.) 

Roprico (Excited, calling out): We're 
becalmed! 

Auonzo: The whole sea is like glass. 
(Exit, the three sailors, running off 
left. Mario stands spell-bound, look- 
ing out over the sea in all directions. 
His gaze extends out over the audience 
as he turns slowly and completely 
around, taking in the whole horizon. 
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Co_umBus enters slowly from right. 
His hands are clasped behind him. 
He, too, is looking out over the seain 
all directions but he shows no alarm). 

Mario: Oh, master! What are we 
going to do now? 

Co.umBus (Smiling and at ease): Why, 
we shall see how long it is before a 
breeze starts up again. 

Mario: But what if there is no breeze 
for months and months? We will 
just starve. Or die of thirst. 

CoLtumBus (Putting his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder): No, no, lad. Don’t 
worry yourself so. Just leave the 
worrying to me. And don’t pay any 
attention to the alarms and com- 
plaints of these sailors. 

Mario (Smiling up at his master, re- 
assured at once): All right. 

Co.umBus: You trust me, don’t you, 
my young friend? 

Mario: Oh, yes. 
master. 

Co.umBus: That’s right, my boy. Re- 
member that if you believe you are 
right, then believe with all your 
might. 

Mario: Yes, sir. 

Cotumsus: Now, I know that the world 
is round. It has to be. Therefore, 
we are bound to find land if we just 
keep on going. (CoLumMBus has taken 
his hand from boy’s shoulder, and 
pounds one hand into the other to em- 
phasize his last three words) Do you 
believe that? (Begins pacing slowly) 

Mario: Yes, sir. Since you say so. 
(Slight pause) I was explaining that 
to Carlos. 

CoLumsBus (Amused): Oh, you were, 
were you? (Continues pacing, deep 
in thought) 


I trust you, my 











Mario (After watching his master for 
a few seconds): Master, what shall I 
write now? 

Cotumsus (His thoughts far away): 
What’s that? (Looks up, walks over 
to boy, regards the writing materials) 
Oh yes. Well! Note down exactly 
when this calm occurred — the day 
and the hour. Then be sure to write 
down when the breeze starts up 
again, and from what quarter. 

Mario: Yes, I will. What else? (Sits 
down, prepares to write) 

Co.tumsus (Again pacing): Have you 
written down the names of our pilots 
— the names of the captains of the 
Pinta and the Nina? Did you say 
that we have a physician and a sur- 
geon with us? Also some adven- 
turers, some servants, and ninety 
sailors? 

Marto: No, I didn’t know all that. 

Co.umpus (During this speech, CARLOS 
enters left and walks over to Marto): 
Yes, we are one hundred twenty 
persons altogether on our three ships. 
Put that down. Put everything 
down. Somebody may want to 
know — sometime. (Walks off left) 

Car.ios: What are you doing, Mario? 

Mario: I’m writing in my journal, 
can’t you see that? 

Carios (Nonchalantly): Oh, I see, I 
see, my learned young friend. 
(Throws himself down on the deck, 
leans against the other sea-chest, and 
scans the sea. Suddenly, he sits up, 


alert, shades his eyes with his hands, 
and stares out over the middle of the 
audience.) Hey, look, Mario! There 
are some flying fish. 

Mario (Looking at Car.os and then 
out where he points): Yes, I see them. 


They’re nothing new. 

Carios (Settling back): I didn’t say 
they were. I said they were flying 
fish. (Begins humming, while Marto 
writes laboriously for a while, grows 
drowsy; lays down his pen, puts his 
head on his arms, and falls asleep. 
Slow curtain with Caruos still hum- 
ming and dreamily looking out over 
the sea.) 

CURTAIN 
* * *k * 
ScENE 2. 

Time: Later the same month. 

Setrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The three sailors are sprawled 
on the deck, no longer gay. 

Roprico (Grumbling): The end of 
another day and still this big ground 
swell pushes us around. 

Atonzo: Anyway, I’d rather have this 
than that dead calm... 

Pepro (Also grumbling): As long as 
you’re wishing, wish we'd turn 
around and go back. We've for- 
gotten how long it’s been since we 
saw land. 

Roprico: The fellows on the other 
ships are worried, too, We ought to 
tie up the Admiral and run things 
ourselves and get home where we 
belong... 

ALoNzO (Interrupling): Sh-sh! Here 
comes the Admiral! (They jump up.) 
Let’s go. (Sailors exit quickly, right. 
CoLumBus and Puysictan enter, left. 
PHYSICIAN’s servant boy, CARLOS 
follows them, but takes a position 
back by ship’s railing during follow- 
ing speeches). 

PuysiciAn (As they enter, as if con- 
tinuing a conversation): — and 
they’re getting into a state of nerves. 





They are all afraid, and fear is a 
terrible thing, sir. It may cause men 
to perform outrageous acts, you 
know. 

Cotumsus (Chuckling): They’d be 
worse yet if they knew I’d been 
keeping two reckonings. 

Puysician (Stops walking, shocked): 
Two reckonings? How do you mean, 
sir? 

CotumBus: Well, you don’t think I’m 
telling these frightened simpletons 
how far we come each day, do you? 
The distance of each day’s run I 
keep to myself. Only I know just 
how far we have come. What I 


tell the others is toned down a little. 
(Laughs) 

Puysician (Incredulous): You mean, 
sir, that we have actually sailed far- 
ther than appears on the record? 

Co tumpus: We most certainly have. 

Puysician (Fussily): But — but, oh 


dear! Do you think that is honest? 
CotumBus (Shortly): No! I didn’t say 
it was honest. These complaining, 
frightened, stupid fellows force me 
to do it. They are so foolish that 
they cannot even see that the most 
dangerous thing we could do now 
would be to turn around and go 
back. That’s what they want me to 
do! Imagine it! (With an impatient 
gesture) Why, I have to protect them 
from their own ignorance. (During 
the latter part of speech, the two ad- 
venturers have sauntered on stage, en- 
tering left, and sit down on nearest 
chest. Cotumsus has his back turned 
toward them and does not see them, 
while they sit there listening.) 
Puysician: Oh, I quite see your point, 
sir. (Pause, still doubtful) But it 
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does seem as if we should have come 
to land before this. Today is the 
twenty-fifth of September — it is 
eighteen days now since we saw land. 
— almost three weeks. 

Co.tumspus (Nodding his head): Yes, 
yes. (As if he’s tired of hearing the 
same thing) But it simply means 
that our wonderful world is much 
larger than we imagined it to be. 
(His enthusiasm returns, he smiles 
and rubs his hands. His voice vi- 
brates with profound conviction.) 
However, we must soon be coming 
to the countries of Cathay! We 
might even land on the fabulous 
island of Cipango! (His eyes sparkle.) 
Oh, Doctor, if I could only have 
known that great Venetian, Marco 
Polo. (He places his hand on Puy- 
SICIAN’s shoulder and they start to 
walk the deck. Continuing, conver- 
sationally) There was a man, Doctor, 
who loved adventure — who had a 
powerfully curious mind. It is the 
curious mind that reaches out to 
learn . . . to find out things . . . Oh, 
I’ve dreamed of this western passage 
to India for eighteen long years (Now 
having come to where CaRr.os is 
leaning on the railing, CoLumMBUS 
points at him.) Longer than you’ve 
been alive, boy! (Laughs) You see, 
Doctor, it was Marco Polo’s amazing 
descriptions which kindled the fire 
within me (Pounds his own breast) 
that cannot be quenched (More and 
more excited) until I see land in 
THAT direction. (Faces toward right 
wing and points dramatically. Pause, 
during which the two ADVENTURERS 
have business of whispering together, 
one shakes his head, the other shrugs 





his shoulders then approaches CoLuM- 
BUS.) 

First Apv. (Smoothly, rather cajolingly) : 
Sir, your staunch belief after these 
endless days of seeing nothing but 
water, water, water everywhere, is 
somewhat, somewhat... 

Seconp Apv. (Interrupting, impa- 
tiently): What he means, sir, is 
that we think that it is plain reck- 
lessness to go on. We ask you to turn 
back. 

Cotumsus (Regarding the man in 
amazed disgust): You think I’m being 
reckless! (Obviously trying to control 
his temper, he speaks in a low, very 
deliberate voice.) You ask me to turn 
back! And what, pray, do you 
gentlemen know about navigating? 
(Slight pause, growing more angry) 
Why, you can’t even read my maps. 
And why, pray, did you come along? 
I didn’t ask you to. Did you come 
because you were interested in our 
quest? No. Not at all. You came 
because you thought there might be 
a chance of looting a rich city, and 
in that case you’d be the first to fill 
up your bags with gold and jewels 
. . . (Looks around and sees CaRr.os) 
Boy, go find Mario and tell him to 
bring my maps. Quickly, please. 
(Caros exits left, running, CoLuM- 
BUS resumes his pacing, and says as 
if to himself) I want to look at them 
before it gets dark. (During latter 
part of CotumsBus’s long speech, 
the stage lighting becomes dimmer, 
gradually. As light dims, red and yel- 
low lights gradually come on in right 
wing, off. Business of ADVENTURERS 
who whisper together with gestures, 
and exit left, walking stiffly. Puy- 


SICIAN scratches his head, looks as if 
it is all too much for him, steps back 
to railing and stands there, looking 
out over the sea. Red and yellow glow 
becomes stronger.) 

Puysician (Gazing out, right): What a 
gorgeous sunset! ~(Roprico and 
Car.os enter, right, talking and ges- 
ticulating. RopriGco is plainly urging 
CaRLos, who shakes his head in re- 
fusal. Mario now enters, running in 
from right) 

Mario: Here, master. Here are your 
maps. (Hands a rolled bundle to 
Cotumsus. He has also brought his 
own writing materials, and goes over 
to one of the chests and prepares to 
write.) 

CotumBus (Beckoning): Here, physi- 
cian. Before it is dark, let me show 
you on the map where I think we 
are. (PHYSICIAN crosses over to 
CotumBvus. Business of talking to- 
gether and bending over the map. 
RopriGo leaves the railing, and moves 
over to Mario. Car.os remains at 
railing, looking at water and sunset. 

Roprico (To page): Now, tell me what 
you’ve written since you read to me 
before. 

Mario (Leafing over the pages): It’s 
too dark to see. 

Roprico (Continuing): I don’t see 
what you could find to say. (Laughs 
nervously) We don’t see anything but 
water. Sometimes... 

Mario (Interrupting): Well, I put 
down about the fire-ball that we 
saw that fell into the sea while we 
were becalmed that first time. Then 
about all the shooting stars we see 
at night. Then —the day we saw 
all those birds flying south, remem- 





ber? (Looks up at Roprico) And 
when we saw those birds, my master 
changed our course to follow them, 
because they were sure to be flying 
towards land. 

Roprico (Nodding his head): Yes, sure. 
I remember. 

Mario: Then, after that, we saw thou- 
sands of floating seaweed and plants, 
and (T'auntingly) then you all calmed 
down for a change, because you 
thought maybe my master was right, 
after all. (Laughs) 

Roprico (Uncomfortable): Well. We 
can’t keep on going forever. Be- 
lieve me, when I get home from this 
trip I’m going to stay on land for 
the rest of my life. 

Mario (Laughing): Ho! I know you. 
After you get home and talk, talk, 
talk, about this, you’ll change your 
mind. You’ll bea hero. Then before 
long you'll be itching to get on a 
boat again ... off again, on again... 

Roprico (Provoked) : Hush your babble, 
boy. I guess I’ve been on the sea 
longer than what you have. (Looks 
around to make sure that CotumsBus 
is not observing them). 

Mario (Unruffled. At the beginning, 
he was afraid of being teased by the 
sailors, but now he has grown bold 
with them, and he does the teasing): 
Maybe you have. But that doesn’t 
keep you from being scared now, 
like all the others. 

Roprico (Angry and scared): Be still 
you! You don’t know what things 
will happen before we get home. 

Marto: I didn’t say I did, did I? But 
I think my master knows ten thou- 
sand times more than all you men 
who can’t even read his maps... 
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Roprico (Sullen, nudges boy’s arm): 
What else did you write? 

Mario: I said I was glad I was on the 
Santa Maria because she is the only 
one of our ships that has decks. She 
is the biggest, too. (Marto closes 
his portfolio. It is too dark to read. 
Afterglow of sunset light from right 
wing. Left of stage is darker) 

Roprico: The Pinta is faster, though. 
(Looks off — right) She’s always 
ahead of us. Captain Pinzon keeps 
ahead so he’ll see land first and get 
the reward. We haven’t a chance. 
And the Nina (Looks off, left) — 
always behind — she hasn’t got a 
chance, either. 

Mario (Laughing): Oh ho! So that’s 
what’s biting you. You’re thinking 
of the reward for the one who sees 
land first. 

Voice (Caprain Pinzon. A shout from 
right wing, off): Land! Land! 
L-a-n-d! (All on stage run to railing, 
at right. Prpro, Atonzo, the two 
ADVENTURERS, the INspEcTOR GEN- 
ERAL, enter, hurrying, from left, cross 
stage to others. All faces are looking 
off into the sunset.) 

Roprico (Terribly excited, pointing 
out right): There’s Captain Pinzon 
on the stern, looking this way. 

SamME Voice (Shouting, but it sounds 
nearer): Land! L-a-n-d! 

CotumBus (Calling): What ho! Cap- 
tain Pinzon. 

Voice (Shouting exultantly): Land 
ahead, Senor! I claim my reward. 

Cotumpus (Suddenly points out over 
corner of audience): There! To the 
southwest. Look! What do you 
see, physician? 


PuysicaN (Peering, awed): There 





seems to be a dark ridge along the 
horizon. (The others on stage speak 
ad lib: There! See? I see it. A low 
ridge of land! How far away, do 
you think?’’) 

CotumBus (Elated): It appears to be 
about twenty-five leagues away. 
(Turns his head wpward and clasps 
his hands as in prayer. Then drops 
on his knees, and in deeply reverent 
voice): Gloria in Excelsis. (Others on 
slage, watching him, echo, ad lb, 
softly: Gloria in Excelsis.) 

CoLumsBus (Standing again, cups his 
hands at his mouth, calling out 


toward right): Captain Pinzon! 

Pinzon’s Voice (Off right): Aye, aye, 
sir. 

Cotumsus (Calling): Change course, 
sir. Southwest! (Slow curtain, with 
all faces gazing out at same spot — 
a little to the front of stage right.) 


CURTAIN 
* * *k * 
ScENE 3. 

Time: The next day. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 2. 

At Rise: Cotumsus, INSPECTOR OF 
ARMAMENT, and Mario are on stage. 
They look off in same direction, their 
manner showing their disappoint- 
ment, Right stage is darker than left. 
Throughout following scene, light grad- 
ually grows stronger. 

Cotumpus (Pointing with his small tele- 
scope): We were mistaken last even- 
ing. That was a cloud formation at 
sunset that looked just like a ridge 
of land. (A few groans and grumblings 
sound from off.) 

Mario (Kicks at the rope coil): Oh, 
what a gyp! 

Inspector: Nevertheless, we are cer- 


tainly nearing land. 

Cotumsus: Yes, I think so. (Calling 
off, as in last scene) What ho! Pinta! 

VoIcE OF PINZON (After suitable pause) : 
Yes, sir. 

Cotumsus (Calling): Change course 
again, Captain. This time, straight 
west. 

Voice (Calling): I think we should 
continue southwest, sir. 

Cotumsus (Calling): I disagree. Pro- 
ceed W-E-S-T. 

Voice (After a pause, disappointed): 
Aye, aye, sir. Proceeding west. 

Pepro (Enters left, running): I think 
I see land, sir. (He points. Others 
look, and shake their heads.) 

CoLumBus: You’ll all be imagining 
you see land, now. 

Mario (Approaches Cotumpus, whom 
he obviously adores, and takes his 
hand, smiling): They all want to be 
the one who wins the reward, master. 

CURTAIN 
** * * 
ScENE 4. 

Time: October, 1492. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: The two ADVENTURERS are 
talking together in low voices. Mario 
is at left, writing in his book. 

Roprico (Enters right, crosses over to 
downstage left, and peers off over 
audience, sweeping his gaze to right): 
Mario, look here. 

Mario (Lays down pen, approaches 
RopriGo) : See anything? 

Roprico: Doesn’t that look like land 
to you? 

Mario: No, I don’t think so. (The two 
ADVENTURERS have noticed them, 
join them and also peer in same direc- 
tion.) 
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First Apv.: I think that is land. 

Mario: Well, if you think so, why 
don’t you tell my master? 

First Apv.: Because if it isn’t, I forfeit 
my right to the reward later, even 
if I should be the one to see land 
first! No, thank you. 

Seconp Apv. (Sneering): That’s the 
new law! 

Mario (Bristling): Well, the way 
everybody began to yell out that 
they were seeing land, what did you 
think would happen! My master had 
to think up some way to make people 
more careful. 

Roprico: Sure, sure. (Pause) I know 
who’ll see land first, but I doubt if 
he’ll get the reward. (ADVENTURERS 
grin and nod their heads.) 

Mario: Who, Rodrigo? 

Roprico: Whoever happens to be on 
watch on the Pinta. That’s who. 

Seconp Apv.: That’s right. 

First Apv.: Stands to reason. Pinta 
is always ahead; her look-out will 
see land first. (RopriGo urges Mario 
across to left where the page-boy has 
his writing materials.) 

Roprico: Tell me what you’ve been 
writing. 

Mario (Consulting his notes): Let’s 
see. Oh yes — on October ninth the 
Nina was so sure she saw land that 
she sent up her flag and fired her 
signal gun. 

Roprico (Ruefully): Another mistake! 

Mario: Then — about the great flocks 
of birds that keep flying southwest, 
and west... 

Roprico: They must be going some 
place! 

Mario: And then my master changed 
his course to follow the birds. 


Roprico: What else? 

Mario: But with all these favorable 
signs, the crews are angry at my 
master. They want him to turn 
around; they say he is obstinate, 
and only tempting fate... 

Co.tumsus (Enters right, briskly): Sea- 
man Rodrigo, get everyone on deck 
here who is not on duty. I have 
something to say. (Roprico exits 
left quickly. From now on to end of 
scene, stage lights gradually dim, and 
sunset lights, as before, gradually 
brighten off right wing.) 

First Apv.: Are you really going to 
turn round at last, sir! 

Cotumsus (Turning on him aghast): 
Turn around? When we are almost 
to our goal? 

ALONZO AND Pepro (Rushing in, left, 
interrupt): Look sir, what we have 
just found! (Holds out hand full of 
dripping seaweed. The two ADVEN- 
TURERS withdraw to railing, at rear.) 

Car.os (Entering, carrying a small wet 
branch of a tree): Look, sir, what I 
just fished out of the water! 

InsPEcTOR GENERAL (Enters, carrying 
a small carved stick): Sir, examine 
this, please. (Hands it to CoLuMBUS) 
You will see that it has been carved. 
(Others on stage show their curiosity 
and interest.) 

Co.tumBus: Yes, that has been carved 
by human hands. Now what more 
proof do you all need that we are 
approaching inhabited land? (Other 
people have been entering) You people 
have had no faith. (Looks around) Is 
everybody here? (The entire cast and 
two or three other sailors, now on stage, 
looking hopeful and excited. During 
next speech the sunset lights come up) 





CoLumsus (Addressing all in a voice 
that vibrates with emotion. It is the 
most thrilling moment of his life so 
far): From now on, a vigilant look- 
out must be maintained on each of 
our ships. I think it very likely 
that we shall make land this very 
night. I shall take my station on 
top of the fore cabin, but other eyes 
may be sharper than mine. (Pointing 
toward left) The moon will be coming 
up later. She is just past the full, 
and as it is a clear night, her bright 
light, fortunately for us, will shine 
(Turns to face right front of stage, 
and points toward his goal) on what 
lies ahead of us, and help us to see, 
(Reverently) what we shall see. 
Now let us sing our vesper hymn. 
(He kneels, and all others drop to 
their knees as curtain falls.) 

CURTAIN 
*x* * * * 
ScENE 5. 

Time: October 11, 1492 — night. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 4. 

At Rise: Blue moonlight overhead. All 
cast except CoLumBus and Roprico, 
enter and exit, cross down stage right, 
peer out, move on. Mario enters and 
looks out over heads of audience from 
downstage center. ALONZO comes up 
to him. 

ALonzo: See anything? 

Mario: Not yet. Isn’t it terribly ex- 
citing? 

Atonzo (Awed): I wonder what kind 
of country we'll find? 

Mario: Maybe it will be a fine city. 

Auonzo: I don’t think we’d happen to 
come to a city first off, I think it 
will be a wild country. 

Mario: Where’s Rodrigo? 
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Atonzo: He’s up on watch tonight. 
We may land among savages and 
have to fight first thing. (They 
move on, talking, as the two Ap- 
VENTURERS now come downstage and 
peer into the west.) 

First Apv.: It’s a perfect night. 

Seconp Apv.: I really think he’s done 
it now, don’t you, Enrico? 

First Apv.: You mean Christopher 
Columbus? 

Seconp Apv.: Yes. Don’t you think 
we are approaching land? 

First Apv. (Taking a deep breath): 
Yes — I think I can smell it. (They 
turn and wander on, as PHYSICIAN 
enters from left, crosses downstage 
right and gazes out for a few seconds. 
Turns and looks over the people on 
the stage). 

Puysician: Mario! Look here, please. 

Mario (Comes to him): Yes, sir? 

Puysician: Do you know what time 
it is? 

Mario: No, but I will go ask my 
master. (Exit, running out right. 
Puysician continues to peer while IN- 
SPECTOR-GENERAL, entering left, 
crosses over to join him) 

INsPECTOR-GENERAL (Tensely): Any- 
thing new in the last hour? 

Puysici1aAn: No, not in the last hour, 
but they say the Admiral saw some 
kind of light ahead, earlier in the 
evening. 

Inspector: Yes, I tried to see it, but 
I could see no light. It was around 
ten o’clock. Two others thought it 
might be a light on land... (Mario 
enters, running, approaches Puysi- 
CIAN downstage) 

Puysician: Well, boy? 








Mario: My master says it is about 
two o'clock. 

Voice (Of Roprico pE Triana, off- 
stage, right, as yelling shrilly, from 
other ship, Pinta): LAND! L-a-n-d! 
(All on stage rush to right, downstage, 
and stare, mouths open.) 

Mario (Gasping): Oh, I see it, I see it! 
(Begins jumping up and down in his 
excitement. Glad smiles on all the 
intense faces. Mario pulls on Puy- 
SICIAN’s arm, screaming) Don’t you 
see it, Doctor? (Points) Look there! 

Voice (Of ViINcENTE, from the Nina, a 
muffled yell from offstage, left): What 
ho! Land! Land! (Everybody is 
talking excitedly.) 

Psepro: The Nina sees it! 

Auonzo (Reverently): Senor Columbus 
was right. 

Puysician (Jo Inspecror): Just im- 
agine, sir, how Columbus must feel 
at this moment! (A loud bang from 
off right wing) 

Inspector (Grinning): The Pinta’s 


cannon announces her first sight of 
land! 

Cotumsus (Entering right, his face 
aglow, walks downstage center. All 
crowd around him. The manner of 
the ADVENTURERS and SaILors is now 
changed to one of adoration. Roprico 
runs in from rear right, falls on knees 
at CoLumBus’s feet.) 

Roprico: Forgive us, sir, for not be- 
lieving you! 

PepRO AND ALONZO (Bowing and 
scraping ad lib): Oh, thank you for 
not turning around when we wanted 
you to... Thank you, sir, for bring- 
ing us safely toland... 

Cotumsus (With reverent emotion): 
Go thank your God. Not me. 
(Turns to Puysictan and INsPpEcToR) 
Well, gentlemen, we’ve come to 
India! We will drop anchor now, 
and wait for daylight. We’ll land 
at dawn... (Quick curtain). 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Most MemoraBLE VOYAGE 

Characters: 10 male; male extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Hot weather dress for 15th century 
mariners. Sailors with bare feet, brilliant 
silk scarves tied around their heads, shirts 
with necks open— perhaps one with no 
shirt. Loose thin trousers. Perhaps large 
gold ear-rings. Columbus and other “gentle- 
men” wear finer clothes, stockings and 
slippers, but even so, they are informal. 
Columbus’ ruff around his neck is, for in- 
stance, open at the throat. 

Properties: A small telescope, a writing port- 
folio, quill pen, ink ae rolled sheet of 
stiff paper oo for a map), bunch of sea- 
weed, a small branched twig, a small 
smooth stick. 

Setting: A section of the deck of 15th century 
sailing vessel, Deck railing runs all across 
rear of stage. A few feet back of this (to 
give a sense of distance) is the back drop 
of sky and sea, with the low straight horizon 
line. Throughout the play, stage hands may 


manipulate the backdrop rhythmically 
raising and lowering each end a few inches 
— sometimes more, sometimes less — ve 
slowly, to give the illusion of the ship’s 
motion, except for a passage where a calm 
is designated. 
On the stage are two wooden sea-chests, 
two buckets (preferably wooden ones) 
standing upside-down, and a pile of coiled 
rope. On the chests should appear the 
pane name of the ship, Santa Maria. 
ince the ship is ata | from east to west, 
therefore from stage left to right, the 
audience becomes aware of this, as the 
actors in looking ahead for land, look 
toward the stage right wing. Offstage 
voices from the ship Pinta come from off- 
stage right. Voices from the ship Nina 
come from offstage left. 

Lighting: A darkened stage for the night scene, 
with a blue light overhead to depict moon- 
light — Red and yellow lights shining from 
right wing to depict sunset. (If necessary, 
special lighting effects may be omitted.) 
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Test For a Witch 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
Gaizzy \ two witches 
Tizzy 
Lizzy, their sister, a witchette 
POLLY 
PETER 
amar Members of the Witches’ 
SLy : 
Council 
STUMBLE 
GREY 
GLUM Visiting Goblins 
GLOOMY 


OTHER WITCHES AND GOBLINS 

Tre: Halloween. 

Serrine: A small park with a picnic 
table and benches. A stone fireplace 
is at the rear of the stage. 

At Rise: The park is deserted. Grizzy 
bustles on, waving a large book which 
she places on the table. 

Grizzy: Come Tizzy, come Lizzy! I’ve 
found the place, the very place we’ve 
been looking for. (Enter Tizzy, 
carrying a book, dishes, spoons, and 
cups, and Lizzy, with a large kettle 
and a bottle.) 

Tizzy: Excellent! Excellent! A table, 
chairs and a fireplace. 

Grizzy: Near a village, too. Now, 
Lizzy, you ought to do very well 
here. Remember, this is your big 
chance. You’ve been a witchette 
long enough. If you pass your test 
today, you’ll be a witch, a real witch, 
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just like us. 
you fail... 

Tizzy: You'll have to wait till next 
Halloween. 

Grizzy: Tests are given only once a 
year. 

Tizzy: And you certainly don’t want 
to be a witchette forever! You’ve 
been taking the test for the last 
fifty years. 

Lizzy (Miserably): I know! I know! 

Grizzy: It’s giving our family a bad 
reputation. Fail once, fail twice, 
fail twenty times — that’s not bad. 
But fifty! 

Lizzy (Wailing): It’s awful! 
awful! 

Tizzy: It certainly is. You must keep 
your mind on what you’re doing, 
Lizzy. Hand and Head, that’s the 
test. To be a witch you must prove 
that you have a clever hand and a 
clever head. 


(Shakes head) But if 


It’s 


Grizzy: Make a good dinner. That 
will show your clever hand. 
Lizzy: Oh, I will, I will. Here’s my 


kettle. I'll get the fire started — 
right away, right away. (She rushes 
around the stage waving her kettle.) 
Tizzy: Then you must show you have 
a clever head, Lizzy. But don’t 
try anything fancy. Work an easy 
spell. (Paces up and down stage 
thinking) Change a girl into a 








cricket. That’s the first lesson in 
the Witch’s Primer. Anybody can 
do that. 


Lizzy: Oh, yes! Oh, yes! I'll pass the 
test this time. Cook a good cricket 
and change a girl into a dinner. 
That’s what I’ll do. 

Tizzy: No! No! Cook the dinner. 

Grizzy: Change the girl. 

Lizzy: Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 
member. 

Tizzy: We have to leave you now, 
Lizzy. There’s lots to be done be- 
fore dinner. 

Grizzy (Shaking her finger): But we'll 
be back — with all the witches in 
the council. 

Tizzy: And the visiting goblins, too. 

Grizzy: Be sure to have a good dinner, 
Lizzy. No more of that Chicken a la 
Witch you had last Halloween. 

Tizzy: Imagine anyone being so stupid 
as to cook a chicken with all the 
feathers on! 

Lizzy: The cook book didn’t say... 

Tizzy: Great pumpkins, Lizzy! You’re 
supposed to have some sense. Don’t 
fail again or you'll be a witchette for 
another year. 

Lizzy: Oh, I’ll pass. I’ll pass. 

Grizzy: See that you do. 
Tizzy, we must go. 
and Tizzy) 

Lizzy (Picking up a book from table): 
Let’s see, now. Here’s the Witch’s 
Cook Book. (Turns pages hur- 
riedly) Goblin Goulash? That 
sounds good, and I’ve never tried 
it. (Reads) ‘‘Remove the bones from 
two pounds of mosquitoes.”” (Closes 
book) First, I’d better catch the 
mosquitoes. No, maybe I should 
read over the rules for turning girls 


I'll re- 


Come, 
(Exit Grizzy 
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into crickets. I may see a girl be- 
fore I catch the mosquitoes. (Puts 
one book down and picks up the other. 
Turns pages. Reads.) “To turn a 
girl into a cricket: hop on the left 
foot three times, hop on the right 
foot four times...” That’s easy 
enough. What next? “Shake head 
from left to...” (Enter Pouty, 
carrying a large basket.) 

Potiy: How heavy this basket is! I’! 
sit and rest for a few minutes. 

Lizzy (Aside): A girl! So early, too. 
I can get the Head part of the test 
finished early, and have all the rest 
of the time to get dinner. (Walking 
back and forth across the stage) Now, 
what was I supposed to do first? 
Oh, I remember. Remove the 
bones! (7'o Potuy) Hello, Girl. 

Pouiy: Hello, Madam. 

Lizzy : Stand up, Girl, stand up! 

Potty: Why? 

Lizzy: Don’t argue, Girl. Stand up. 
It will make everything much easier. 

Po.xy: Will it? All right. (She stands.) 

Lizzy (Tugging at her shoulders): My, 
my, they’re in tight. What’s your 
name, Girl? 

Poy: Polly. 

Lizzy: What’s the matter with your 
bones, Polly? 

Pouty: They’re fine, thank you. 

Lizzy: Oh, no, they’re not. They 
should come out. See, the book says 
so. (Shakes book under Pouy’s 
nose) 

Potty (Reading): “Goblin Goulash: 
Remove the bones from two pounds 
of mosquitoes.” 

Lizzy: Mosquitoes! Oh, mosquitoes. 
I must be a little mixed up. 

Potty: I should say so. There’s quite 











a difference between a girl and a 
mosquito. 

Lizzy: Indeed? 

Poy: Indeed. And why do you want 
to make Goblin Goulash? It sounds 
terrible. 

Lizzy: Does it? 
be good. 

Potiy (Reading): ““Remove the bones 
from two pounds of mosquitoes, 
add three large beetles and seven 
sour pickles.’””’ Ugh! Nobody could 
eat that! 

Lizzy (Wringing hands): What shall 
I do? What shall I do? (Pacing 
back and forth) I must cook some- 
thing. All the witches’ council and 
the visiting goblins will be expecting 
dinner and I’|l have nothing but an 


I thought it might 


empty kettle. (Sobbing) I'll fail 
again. 

Potty: Fail? 

Lizzy: I’m only a witchette. I can’t 


be a witch till I do something with 
my hands. I must have a good 
dinner. 

Potty (Crossing to her basket): You 
poor thing! I’ll help. I’ve just been 
to the store. (Hands Lizzy a package) 
Here’s a piece of beef. Put that in 
your kettle and cover it with water. 

Lizzy: Oh, yes. Oh, yes. (Runs to 
fireplace) 

Potty (Looking after her): Take off 
the paper. You don’t cook paper. 

Lizzy: Do you eat it raw? 

Potty: You don’t eat paper cooked or 
raw. Now you need vegetables. 

Lizzy: Do 1? (She gets a cup of water 
from faucet, adds it to kettle.) 

Potiy: Of course. Vegetables con- 
tain vitamins. No one can do with- 
out vitamins. I’ll run home and get 


you some vegetables from my gar- 
den. Keep the kettle simmering. 
I'll be right back. (Exits right) 

Lizzy (Running after her): Don’t for- 
get, don’t forget. (Returning to 
center of stage) Well, that takes care 
of dinner, I suppose. But vegetables? 
Will witches like vegetables? Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! They’ll have to 
like vegetables. (Picks up book from 
table) Now, I'll have to find a new 
spell. I can’t change Polly into a 
cricket when she’s been so nice. 
(Opens book) “Lesson Two: How to 
turn a boy into a grasshopper — 
Face the North and bow three times, 
face the South and bow four times.” 
(Closes book) Dear, dear! What if 
another girl comes? Can I turn a 
girl into a grasshopper? What does 
the book say? (Opens book again and 
turns pages hurriedly. Enter Perer 
carrying a large paper bag.) 

Lizzy (Closing book): Thank goodness! 
I don’t need to find out. Here’s a 
boy. Hello, Boy. 

Perer: Hello. 

Lizzy: What’s your name, Boy? I 
may have to know it. I haven’t read 
very far in the book. 

Peter: I’m Pete. 

Lizzy: Stand still, Pete. This isn’t 
easy. “‘Face the North and bow four 
times.”” (She bows) Four? Or was 
it three? Open the book, Pete, and 
see what it says. 

Peter (Taking book): Where? 

Lizzy: Lesson Two. How to change a 
boy into a grasshopper. 

Peter (Turning pages): Here it is. 
(Reads) “Face the North and 
bow...” Say! Who’s turning who 
into a grasshopper? 





Lizzy: Why, I’m turning you. 

Perer (Shutting book): No, thank you. 

Lizzy: But you have to be a grass- 
hopper. If I don’t cast a spell, I 
can’t pass the Witch Test. And I’ve 
been trying for fifty years. 

Perer: Fifty years! That’s a long 
time. 

Lizzy: Yes, it is. So please help me. 
Be a grasshopper. 

Peter: I don’t want to be a grass- 
hopper. 

Lizzy: You might like it very much. 

Perer: No! (He pounds fist on table 
and knocks over bottle.) 

Lizzy: Now see what you’ve done! 

Perer: I’m awfully sorry. What have 
I done? 

Lizzy (Sobbing): You’ve spilled the 
vinegar and I’m in charge of dinner 
and now there’s nothing to drink. 
Nothing! 

Perer: You weren’t going to drink 
vinegar? 

Lizzy: Certainly. What else is there? 

Perer (Opening his bag): What else? 
Here’s what — MILK! 

Lizzy (Looking at it doubtfully): But 
that’s white. 

Perer: It’s good. And it’s good for 
you. You don’t know what you’ve 
been missing. 

Lizzy: Don’t I? (Enter Pouiy breath- 
lessly) 

Potty: Now for the dinner! Look at 
the vegetables I brought. (Removes 
them from basket) Potatoes, onions, 
string beans, and carrots. 

Lizzy (Picking up carrots): Carrots? 
They’re pretty. 

Peter: They’re better than pretty. 
They’re delicious! 

Po.iy (Glancing toward fireplace): The 
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meat is simmering. The vegetables 
are washed. All I have to do is cut 
them up and toss them in the kettle. 

Peter: I'll help. (They cross back and 
forth putting vegeiables in ketile) 

Po.iy: Dinner will be ready in a jiffy. 
Such a dinner! You'll pass your 
Witch Test easily. 

Lizzy (Clapping her hands): Really? 

Perer: Sure! And when your friends 
taste that delicious milk, they’ll 
make you a Super Witch! 

Lizzy (Starting to sob): No, they won’t. 
The dinner is only one part. Witches 
have to pass a double test, Hand and 
Head. Now the Hand’s all right, 
but what about the Head? 

Potiy: Head? 

Prrer: She means she has to do some- 
thing brainy. That’s why she wanted 
to change me into a g:asshopper. 

Potiy: And me into a cricket. (Shakes 
her head) It doesn’t seem clever to 
me. 

Lizzy: But it is, it is. 
Isn’t it? 

Petror: Of course not. I’m doing all 
rigit as a boy. How do you know 
what kind of a grasshopper I’d 
make? 

Potty: I’m sure 
miserable cricket. 

Perer: I think that changing girls into 
crickets and boys into grasshoppers 

is just plain silly. 

Lizzy: It is? 

Peter: Definitely. 

Lizzy: Oh, oh, what shall I do? I 
must pass. I can’t go on being a 
witchette forever! 

Po.iy: No, fifty years is long enough. 

Perer: I have an idea. The dinner is 
Hand, but it’s Head, too. 


(Doubtfully) 


I’d have been a 








Lizzy: How’s that? 

Peter: Take milk, for instance. When 
you drink milk you’re changing milk 
into rosy cheeks and energy. Pep, 
you know. I bet you’ve often been 
tired. 

Lizzy: Oh, I have! 

Potty: No wonder, drinking vinegar! 
Wait till you’ve started on milk. 
What a difference you’ll see! No 
more dragging your feet around, 
you'll be dancing like a fairy. 

Lizzy: Really? 

‘ Potxy: I think so — not just at once, 
but soon. 

Peter: Tell that to the witches and 
I’m sure you'll pass. After all, 
changing witches to fairies is smarter 
than changing girls into crickets. 

Po.xy: Or boys into grasshoppers. 

Lizzy: I must remember. 

Potty: And now, goodbye and good 
luck. 

Perer: Pass your test. You can be a 
witch as well as the others. 

Lizzy: T’ll try. I'll try hard. 

Po..y: Don’t worry, you'll pass easily 
— with vegetables and milk. (PETER 
and Pou.y exit left) 

Lizzy: I hope Peter and Polly are 
right. I hope milk and vegetables 
are as good as they say. (She goes 
to fireplace and tastes stew.) Why, 
this is delicious! (She dances around 
stage.) I’ve made something won- 
derful! (Wircnes and GosLins 
enter, if possible, through the audience. 
They talk as they parade to the stage.) 

GoBLIN Grey: Another Halloween, 
and another of Lizzy’s meals! 

Gositn Gioomy: I can’t stand the 
thought. 





Sty: Witches are supposed to feast on 
Halloween. 

Snap: And we haven’t had a decent 
dinner for fifty years. 

Gosiin Gium: Remember 
cobweb pie? 

Aux: Ugh! 

StrumBeE: I don’t think that was as 
bad as her corn-cob croquettes. 

Gosiin Grey: Or her moss pudding 
with stewed leaves. 

Au: Ugh! 

Sty (Pausing and sniffing): Wait a 
minute! I smell something good. 

Gosutin Guium: Impossible. (They 
march on stage.) 

Sty: Something does smell good. 

StruMB.LE: Delicious. 

Grizzy: I told you that tonight Lizzy 
was going to pass the test. 

Snap: Bring on the dinner! 

GosLtn Grey: Quick! Quick! Quick! 
(Grizzy, Tizzy, and Lizzy serve 
and pass dishes and spoons to 
Wircues and Gosuins who sit at 
picnic table.) 

SruMBLE: This is the best meal I ever 
ate. 

Guvum: Delicious! 

Snap: Delightful! 

SruMBiE: I say Lizzy’s passed the 


Lizzy’s 


Hand test. She’s half a witch at 
least. 

Gioomy: Aye! 

Aut: Aye! Lizzy’s passed the Hand 


test. 

Sry: And how about the head? 

Grizzy: Did you change a boy into a 
grasshopper, Lizzy? 

Tizzy: Or a girl into a cricket? They 
were the easiest spells. Beginner 
stuff. 





Lizzy: Well, no. 

Sty: Somebody pass the vinegar. I’m 
thirsty. 

Guioomy: Pass the vinegar, pass the 
vinegar. 

Snap (Holding up bottle): Why, this 
is white . Lizzy made white 
vinegar. 

Lizzy: Oh, no. 

Srumsie (Pouring milk into cup and 
drinking): It’s good. Much better 
than brown. (Others pour milk into 
cups and drink.) 

Grey: Delicious! So sweet! Changing 
brown vinegar to white is a splendid 
piece of work! 

Lizzy: But I didn’t. You're drinking 
milk. 

Snap: I never knew Lizzy was so smart. 
Imagine her inventing a new drink 
— and a good one. 

Lizzy: I didn’t invent it. 
I think. 


Cows did, 





Snap: Well, you discovered it. I 
didn’t know cows did anything but 
eat grass. 

Stumsie: Hurrah for Lizzy! She’s 
cooked the best meal I ever ate. 
Grey: Hurrah for Lizzy! 
me another glass of milk. 
Sty (Raising Lizzy’s hand): You’ve 
passed the test. Your days as a 

witchette are over. 

Lizzy: Am I really a witch, a real 
witch? 


AL: You certainly are. 


And give 


Guioom: Now bring more stew, bring 
more vegetables and pass the milk. 
This is the best Halloween I’ve ever 
had. 

Lizzy: Me, too. I’m a witch at last, 
thanks to Peter and Polly and vege- 
tables and milk. 


THE END 











PRODUCTION NOTES 


Test For A Witcu 

Characters: 4 male; 7 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Polly and Peter wear everyday 
modern dress. The witches may wear the 
traditional black capes and pointed hats, 
the goblins, any weird dark costumes. 

Properties: Two books; a large kettle; a 
bottle; a large basket containing some 
wrapped beef, potatoes, onions, string 
beans and carrots; a large paper bag con- 
taining bottles of milk; knives; dishes 
spoons; cups. (NOTE: Polly and Peter should 
pretend to cut the vegetables. Except for 
a few vegetables that Polly holds up, the 
vegetables should be pre-cut. Most of 
the stew could be already cooked — or else 
the cast could pretend to taste it.) 

we 4 A small park. At center is a picnic 
table and some benches. A stone fireplace 
is at the rear of the stage. It should have a 
grill for holding the kettle. Near the fire- 
place is a faucet for water. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Magic Cookze Jar 


by Helen Louise Miller 


. Characters 

A Prince, who is a Beggar 

A Princess, who is a Kitchen Maid 

A Butter, who is a villain 

A Cook, who is a cook 

SerrinG: A corner of the Royal Kitchen. 

At Rise: The Hicu Cook and the 
Kircuen Marp are baking cookies. 
The Coox is doing the rolling and 
culling while the Kircuen Marp is 
tending the ovens. 

Cook (As she rolls the dough): 

Roly, poly, pudding and pie! 
Baking cookies till I die. 

Nuts and raisins, sugar and spice — 
Roly, poly, mix ’em up nice! 

Maip: Why do you say that rhyme 
every time you roll out a fresh batch 
of cookies? 

Cook: ’Cause it puts a spell on ’em. 
Keeps ’em from getting too rich, or 
too crumbly, too hard or too soft. 

Main: Then why can’t you say a spell 
that will keep them from burning 
when they’re in the oven? 

Cook: Because that’s your job, you 
wicked girl, and if you let another 
panful burn, you’ll catch it! 

Marp (Ruefully): Don’t I know it? I 
don’t see what’s the matter with my 
nose! I never can smell anything 
burning until it is too late. 

Coox (Sniffing): Well, I smell some- 
thing this very minute. You better 
fly. 


Marp (Running off stage): Oh dear, oh 
dear! In the name of all the fairy 
godmothers! Don’t let those cookies 
burn. 

Cook (Looking after her and shaking 
her head in despair): A worthless 
child if I ever saw one! Not worth 
her board and keep! In fact, I don’t 
see why they let her stay in the 
King’s kitchen. (Shrugging her 
shoulders) Well, one good thing, she 
doesn’t eat much. That’s a blessing; 
and she does have a sweet dis- 
position. (Knock at the door.) 

Cook (Crossly): Whoever is there, go 
away! This is baking day and we 
have no time for visitors. 

Voice: Please, please let me in. I’ve 
traveled so far and I’m so hungry. 

Cook (Wiping her hands on her apron 
and approaching the door): Indeed, I 
will not. We have nothing in this 
house for beggars. 

Voice: But I’m not a beggar. 
a prince. 

Cook (Scoffing): A likely story! Princes 
don’t come knocking at back doors. 
Go away, or I'll call the guards. (As 
the Cook returns to her work table, the 
Lirrte Map enters left carrying a 
tray of burned cookies. She is in tears.) 

Marp: Oh dear, oh dear, the cookies 
have burned again. Now I will be 
beaten. 

Cook: That you will, as soon as the 


I am 





Royal Butler finds out. 

Marp: Oh dear, kind, gentle cook, 
please don’t tell him this time. Let’s 
put the cookies in a jar and forget 
about them. 

Cook: I should say not. It was your 
fault that the cakes burned and 
you'll have to pay for it. 

Maipw (Putting her arm around the 
Cook): Please, Cook, the Butler is 
such a harsh man and I am so afraid 
of him. Please. Didn’t you ever 
have a little girl like me? 

Cook (Beginning to relent): Well — 
yes, I did have a little girl. But she 
wasn’t like you — not one bit. She 
had a nose and an eye for baking, and 
she never let the cakes burn. 

Main: But if she had let them burn, 
you wouldn’t have turned her over 
to a wicked old Butler to be beaten 
and locked up in a dungeon, would 
you? 

Coox: I’m sure I don’t know what I 
would have done. (Bell rings.) 
There’s the bell calling me to the 
royal dining-room. See if you can 
finish that last batch of cakes. 

Marin: And you won’t tell the Butler, 
will you, Cookie? 

Cook: Well — not right away. But 
mind you be careful of those cakes. 

Map: Oh, I will — I will. (Cook ezits 
left.) 

Marp (Watching her out of sight): Now’s 
my chance to get rid of these burned 
cookies. I’ll dump them right into 
this old stone jar and no one will ever 
know. (Dumps cookies into stone jar 
which is standing on a nearby cup- 
board or shelf among other cookie cans 
and jars.) Now, I’m safe till some- 
one eats a cookie out of this parti- 
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cular jar. (Returns to her work) Oh 
my, oh me! I just love to cook, 
even if things do burn. I guess I’ll 
never be a really fancy cook. I'll 
just be a plain, everyday cook and 
make fried potatoes every night for 
supper. (Knock at door, right.) 

Marp: Someone at the door — just 
when my hands are full of flour, and 
I’m sure there’s a smudge on my 
nose. (Calling) Who’s there? 

Voice: Someone who is tired and 
hungry. Please let me come in. 

Maip (Trying to tidy her dress and 
hair): Tired and hungry? Why, this 
is the very place to come. This is 
the King’s kitchen just running over 
with good things. Come right in. 
(Opens door. A_ stranger enters 
wrapped in a long dark cloak and 
wearing a mask, The KircHEN Map 
starts back in terror, screaming) Help! 
Help! You’re a robber. Take one 
step further and [’ll hit you over 
the head with this rolling pin. 
(Snatches up rolling pin from table 
and brandishes it in a threatening 
manner.) 

BeeGcar: Hush! Hush! Put down that 
weapon. I am not a robber. 

Map: If you were an honest man you 
would not need to hide your face. 
Why do you wear a mask? 

BeGcGar: Put down that club and Ill 
tell you. 

Map: It’s not a club. 
pin. 

Becoar: Anyhow it’s a mighty danger- 
ous looking weapon. 

Man: If you swear that you are not a 
robber, [’ll put it down. 

BraGar: What shall I swear by? 

Marp: Swear by your sacred honor and 


It’s a rolling 





the great horned spoon. 

BeEGGar (Raising his right hand): Very 
well. I swear by my sacred honor 
and the great horned spoon that I 
am not a robber. Now, are you 
satisfied? 

Marp: I guess so. But if you are not a 
robber, who are you? 

Beaear: I told you — someone who is 
tired and very hungry. 

Marn: Oh, I know. You are a beggar. 

BeaGGar (In disgust): No, I am not a 
beggar. Though I grant you, I must 
look very much like one. 

Mann: If you are not a beggar and not 
a robber, who are you? 

BreGcar: For goodness’ sakes, child, 
what sort of a girl are you? Do you 
think all men are either beggars or 

robbers? 

Main: No, but you have aroused my 
curiosity. 


Beaaar: Please find me something to 
eat, and maybe I can satisfy your 


curiosity. (Seats himself at table.) 

Main: How would you like some 
cookies and a glass of milk? 

BeceGar: That would just suit me fine. 
(Maip gets glass of milk and points 
out the supply of cookies.) 

Mab: Just help yourself to the 
cookies. We have any kind you want 
— sugar cookies, hermits, brownies, 
sand tarts, ginger snaps, vanilla 
wafers, macaroons — take your pick. 

Braaar (Selecting the stone jar contain- 
ing the burned cookies): \'d like to 
have some out of this jar. 

Maip (Alarmed): Oh, I wouldn’t take 
those if I were you. 

BeGcGErR: Why not? Aren’t they good? 

Map: Not very ... You see... I 
burned them. 


BecGar: But why did you put them 
in a cookie jar? Who wants to eat 
burned cookies? 

Mai: I know I should not have done 
it, but I’m always letting the cookies 
burn and the Royal Butler beats me. 

BeGGar: Why aren’t you more careful? 

Marp: I don’t know. It seems to be 
my nose. That’s the third batch I’ve 
burned today just because I couldn’t 
smell them burning. I don’t want to 
be caught again. 

Beaear: You're a strange sort of child 
to be a kitchen maid. 

Map: I’m afraid I am not a very good 
one. Maybe I’d do better if I were 
happier. 

BraGGar: Don’t they treat you kindly? 

Map: Oh, no, sir. I never hear a kind 
word except from the cook. She is 
better to me than all the rest. 

BeGGar: Did you always live here and 
work in the kitchen? 

Maip (Doubtfully): 1 don’t quite re- 
member. Sometimes [ can remember 
playing in a beautiful garden and 
sleeping in a little good bed. There 
was a lovely lady who sang to me and 
tucked me in bed at night. 

BEGGAR: Strange how you came to be 
a kitchen maid. 

Maip: The Royal Butler brought me 
here. Before he was a Butler he used 
to be a peddler and I used to travel 
around with him and dance for 
pennies. When he got this job here, 
I became a kitchen maid. But he was 
always cruel to me. 

BeGccar: You should run away if he 
treats you so badly. 

Marp: Where would I go? Here I have 
a roof over my head and plenty of 
cookies to eat. 





Breooar: Why do you bake so many 
cookies. The place is full of them. 

Main: Oh, we are always baking them 
for the prince. (Confidentially) I call 
him the “Pig Prince’ because he 
eats sO many. 

BreGGar: Have you ever seen him — 
the prince, | mean? 

Map: Dear me, no. But I hear he is a 
homely youth and not over-bright. 

BraGar: Indeed! Who told you that? 

Main: Oh, the Butler and the house- 
boy. Cook thinks he’s wonderful, but 
that’s only because she took care of 
him when he was a baby. 

Cook (Entering left very much excited) : 
Child! Child! Good gracious sakes 
alive! Oh, my stars and shoestrings! 
There is such excitement in the 
palace. 

Marp: What in the world is the matter? 

Cook: The prince is gone. Kidnapped 
he is. Carried off by two woodsmen 
and held for ransom. 

Maip (Clapping her hands): Goody! 
Goody! Now we won’t have to bake 
any more cookies. 

Cook (Shaking her): Why, you wicked, 
wicked girl. I’m sorry I didn’t tell 
the Royal Butler on you. The prince 
is wise and good. This is a terrible 
day for our kingdom. 

Beccar: Where did you hear this 
news? 

Cook: The palace is ringing with it. 
(Suddenly remembering her conversa- 
tion with the BeaGar.) And by the 
way, how did you get in here? 
Aren’t you the fellow who knocked at 
the door a few minutes ago? 

Braoar: The very one. The little maid 
invited me inside and gave me a glass 
of milk. 


Cook: Then out you go, and I’ll box 
her ears for giving away the King’s 
stores. 

BrGeGar (Rising): I thought you were 
a woman with a kind heart. 

Coox: My heart is kind enough but 
there is no room in my kitchen for 
a man who wears a mask. 

BeaceGar: Then I will take it off. (He 
does so, disclosing himself to be the 
Prince, The Cook falls to her knees.) 

Cook: Your gracious Highness! (To 
Marp) To your knees, girl. This is 
our noble Prince! 

Marp (Embarrassed): Oh, sire, forgive 
me for calling you a Pig Prince. I’m 
so ashamed. 

BracGar: I have no time to be angry. 
I’m too busy being kidnapped. Rise, 
both of you, you will have to help me. 

Mann: Are you in any danger? 

Beccar: No, not yet. I overheard the 
villain plotting with my uncle, the 
king, to carry me off and murder me 
in the forest. But I escaped in time. 
I’ve been wandering through the 
hills till I was so hungry for cookies 
I just had to come home. I thought 
no one would think of looking for me 
in our own kitchen. 

Cook: How can we help you, Sire? 

Beaoar: It is that Butler who is plot- 
ting against me. He and my uncle 
want to get rid of me and divide the 
kingdom between them. But I have 
no actual proof of this. What I need 
to do is get a confession out of the 
Butler. We have no time to lose. 

Map (Picking up cake turner and roll- 
ing pin): These are our only weapons 
sir, but we’re willing to fight. 

Bracar: We won’t need them. I have 
a better plan. 





Marp: Then tell us. I know I’ll make a 
better detective than a kitchen maid. 

Beaear: We'll catch him with the 
magic cookie jar. 

Marp: But there isn’t such a thing. 

Becear: Yes there is — right here on 
this table. (Points to jar with burned 
cookies.) My mother had this made 
when I was a little boy. Don’t you 
remember, Cook? 

Cook: Land sakes! I’d forgotten. 

Marp: But why, why did your mother 
do such a strange thing? 

Beacar: Well, you see, I was always so 
hungry for cookies that I ate more 
than were good for me. And worse 
than that, when Cook and Mother 
refused to give me any more, I used 
to watch my chance and sneak out 
here and help myself. 

Marp: Why, that was stealing! 

Bececar: I never thought so, but 
Mother did, so she had the magic 
cookie jar made to teach me a lesson. 

Mam: I see nothing strange about it. 
What is the magic? 

Breaaar: Well, I don’t know if it is 
still in working order. But we can 
try. 

Marp: How? 

Beacar: Reach in and get a cookie. 

Mai (Following his orders): I have 
one. Now what? 

Beacar: Remove the cookie from the 
jar. 

Maip: Why — I can’t. I can’t. Some- 
thing is holding fast to my arm. I 
can’t get it out of the jar. 

Beaaar: Of course you can’t. That’s 
the magic. When I was a child it 
used to hold me a prisoner till 
Mother or Cook came and caught me 
in the act. 


Marp: Now that you have seen that 
your magic is working, make it let 
go of me. 

BeaGGar: Oh, I can’t. You have to do 
that yourself. 

Maip (Struggling): But I can’t. I 
can’t. Please, dear Prince, it’s hurt- 
ing me. 

Breaear: And it will go right on hurting 
till you confess what mischief you’ve 
been up to during the last twenty- 
four hours. 

Marp: I haven’t been up to any. Ouch! 
Ouch! It’s pinching me! 

BeaGar (Laughing): Don’t I know? It 
used to pinch me too when I tried 
telling Mother I had been a little 
angel for the last twenty-four hours. 
You better make a clean breast of all 
your crimes. 

Cook: Dear me, this old jar reminds 
me of old times. Do you remember, 
Your Highness, how it made you 
confess putting a turtle in the Royal 
Chancellor’s bed? 

Beaaar: I should say I do. Well, little 
girl, are you going to stay there all 
day, or are you going to confess your 
misdeeds? 

Marp: Oh dear! I guess I’ll have to. 
You might as well know, Cook, that 
when your back was turned I hid the 
burned cookies in this very jar. 

Cook: Why, you naughty child! 

Maip (Attempting to release herself): 
Say, this magic isn’t working. I 
can’t get loose even now. 

Breacar: That means you haven’t told 
all. 

Marp: Oh dear, oh dear. Now Cook, 
you will be cross with me. But I 
guess I’ll have to tell. I filled all the 
sugar boxes with salt this morning 
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so that all your baking will turn out 
salt. cookies instead of sugar cookies. 

Cook: You just wait, young lady, till 
the Royal Butler catches you this 
time. I won’t lift a finger to save 
you. 

Main (Getting her arm out of the jar): 
Oh, it is good to be free again. And 
you can bet your life I’ll behave my- 
self in this kitchen from now on. 
Why, there’s no telling what magic 
is working here. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the pots and pans and even 
the rolling pin are enchanted. 

Bercoar: Now that I am sure the magic 
jar is working, we are ready to catch 
the Royal Butler. All we need to do 
is to get him to stick his hand in that 
jar, and we have him. 

Main: That should be easy. This is his 
day to inspect the kitchen. He 
should be coming here any minute 
now. 

Cook: But he doesn’t like cookies. 
Never touches them. 

BeccGar: I'll take care of that. Leave 
everything to me. Hand me the jar, 
and I will prepare the bait. (Throws 
a handful of gold coins into the magic 
jar.) When he catches the glitter of 
these coins, he will be sure to grab for 
them. Now, Cook, our trap is set. 
You may call the butler. 

Coox: At once, Your Highness. (Ezit 
Cook.) 

Map: Oh, I’m so excited! 
really think we’ll catch him? 

BeaGar: Certainly, if we are patient. 
Now fill my plate with cookies, and 
then go about your work as if noth- 
ing is happening. I’ll adjust my 
mask. (Replaces mask.) 


Do you 


Cook (To Burier as they enter left): 
I trust everything will meet with 
your approval. Of course, we have 
been baking and things are a trifle 
upset. 

ButLer (Gruffly): Don’t worry. I'll 
let you know soon enough if things 
are not to my liking. (Catching sight 
of Kircuen Marp) And if that flighty 
kitchen maid has burned any more 
cakes, I’ll have her thrown into a 
dungeon. (Sees BEGGAR calmly eating 
cakes at the table.) Ho, Sir, who are 
you, and what ‘are you doing here? 

BeaGGar: Just a poor beggar, sir, who 
has been given a place at the king’s 
table. 

Butter: So! And who has the right to 
give away the king’s stores? 

Marp (Bravely): I said he might sit 
down for a moment and have a bite 
to eat. He was so tired and looked so 
hungry. He has traveled a long way. 

ButTuer (In a rage): You — you—a 
serving maid! No better than a beg- 
gar yourself! It is not your place to 
offer food to others. (Sniffs) And 
what is worse, I smell something 
burning. Cook, did this miserable 
girl burn any more cakes? 

Cook: Well, I really couldn’t say, sir. 

Bouter: Oh, you couldn’t! Well, I can. 
She has burned the cakes and she 
will be thrown into the dungeon as 
soon as she has had a good beating. 
(He reaches for the Matp who runs to 
Cook for protection.) bs 

Map: Oh, no, no, no! There are rats 
in the dungeon and I am so afraid of 
rats. 

Beaoar (Mildly): You seem a harsh 
sort of fellow. 





But er (Fastening his attention on the 
BrcGar): Oh, I do, do 1? Well, you 
worthless beggar, I’ll soon show you 
just how harsh I can be. There is a 
law against beggars in this kingdom, 
and it is especially severe to those 
who do not show their faces. I am 
going to have you locked up in the 
tower this very minute. 

BeEGGar (Pretending to bite on something 
hard in the cake he is eating. He jumps 
up, holding his jaw): Ouch! Say, 
what kind of cookies do you people 
bake in this kitchen? Why, I’ve 
almost broken my tooth on a stone. 

Cook (Indignantly): Faith and there 
are no stones in my cakes! 

Butuer: Serves you right if you’ve 
broken your whole jaw. And you'll 
be glad enough to chew on stones 
after you’ve been in the tower for a 
while on a good round diet of air and 
water. 

Map (Inspecting what the BeGGaR is 
holding in his hand): But — but — 
it isn’t a rock — it’s a gold piece! 

BecGar: Girl, where did you get those 
cookies? 

Marp (Pointing to magic jar): Out of 
that blue jar, sir. 

Bur.er: What nonsense is this? (In 
surprise) Why it is a gold piece, 
and no mistake. Where did this 
come from? Answer me. 

Cook: Out of the oven, sir. We baked 
’em this morning. 

Marp: She speaks the truth. You see 
I did burn some cookies and hid them 
in that stone jar. Then when this 
beggar came along, I offered him 
some of the burned cookies and you 
can see for yourself what happened. 

Beccar: That must be the magic 


cookie jar I have heard so much 
about. 

ButLer: What have you heard about 
it? 

BeaGar: Oh, I’d be afraid to tell, sir. 
You’d have me thrown out for a 
fool and a liar. 

Butter: Answer me or I'll call the 
guards. 

BeaGar: In that case, sir, I’ll tell you 
all I know. I have heard tell of a 
magic cookie jar that turns ordinary 
sugar cookies into ten-dollar gold 
pieces, and if the cookies chance to 
be burned they are changed into 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. Of course, 
I never really believed it until now. 

Cook (Opening jar and peering inside) : 
Faith and I can see something that 
glitters like gold coins. 

ButLer (Pushing her away from the 
jar): Stand back, woman. Let me 
look. Why, there is gold in that jar 
—handfuls of gold—a_ fortune! 
(Reaches in.) 

Marp (Jumping up and down): Let me 
see. Let me see. 

BuT.Ler: Just a minute. 
seems to be caught. 

BeGcGar (Smiling): Maybe you were 
too greedy for the gold. 

But er (Struggling): Is this a trick? I 
can’t get my hand out of this jar. 
Beccar (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Think of that! The royal butler can’t 
get his big fist out of the cookie jar. 

Bur.er: But when I do, you’ll feel the 
weight of it, you can depend on that. 

Map (Sticking out her tongue): Even 
I am not afraid of you, now! 

But.er: You let me out of here. I'll 
call the guards and have you all 
ground to mincemeat. 


My hand 





Coox: You’re such a tough old critter, 
you wouldn’t make mincemeat fit for 
a decent pie. 

ButLer: You impudent old wretch! 
I’ll have you put in irons. 

Cook: Not till you get loose from that 
jar, you won’t. 

But.er (To Beccar): You have some- 
thing to do with this, you rogue. 

Beocar: Easy, easy on the harsh 
words. You should be more polite to 
your prince. (Removes mask.) 

Buriter (In amazement): The Prince! 
How did you get here? 

Prince: Aha! You thought I had fallen 
victim to your evil plans. Well, I 
fooled you, and now you are going to 
tell me al! about those plans, and this 
little lady is going to write down 
everything you say. 

Mann: Wait till I get paper and pencil. 
(Ezits.) 

Butter: You can’t prove a thing 
against me. I have always been a 
faithful servant. 

Prince: That is what I thought until 
now. But your story of today will 
make interesting reading in the 
courts. 

Bur.ter: What makes you think I'll 
talk? 

Prince: You are not in a very com- 
fortable position, Mr. Butler. After a 
while, your arm will begin to ache, 
and your back will ache, and your 
legs will ache. And in a day or so, 
the ache will grow beyond all en- 
durance. In fact, if you stay there 
long enough, you’ll die from weak- 
ness, hunger, thirst and exhaustion. 

But er: You’re talking nonsense. I can 
get free from this jar any time I like. 

Prince: How? 
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Burt.er: By calling the guards. 

Prince: Then I should certainly call 
them if I were in your place. 

Butter: I will. (Shouting) Guards! 
Guards! Help! Guards! (Silence.) 

Butter (After a pause): Where are 
they? 

Prince: Out looking for me. They 
think I am kidnapped, and like loyal 
subjects they have gone to search for 
me. There is no one to help you. 

Main (Re-entering left): I am ready to 
write down his confession. 

But.er: But I am not ready to make 
any. I have done nothing to confess. 
Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! Something’s 
pinching me. Ouch! Ouch! 

Mar (Giggling): Isn’t it awful? That’s 
just the way it pinched me when I 
told a fib. And it will go right on 
pinching and pinching. You better 
confess before you are black and 
blue. 

Prince: She knows what she is talking 
about. You better talk. 

Butter: Ouch! Ouch! All right. Ouch! 
What do you want to know? 

Prince: Your plans for my kidnapping. 

Butter: They were simple enough. 
The king and I planned to kill you 
and divide the kingdom between us. 

Prince: I thought so. (To Map now 
acting as stenographer) Do you have 
that down in black and white? 

Main: Every word. 

Braoar: That’s all I want. With this 
paper, I can force the king to give up 
his throne, drive this fellow out, and 
the kingdom will be mine. 

Cook: Oh, your Highness, I am so 
happy for you. 

Burier: Why can’t I get loose from 
this infernal contraption? 





BecGar: Probably because you have 
not told all your secrets. 

Cook: Yes, I know he has something 
else to tell -— something about this 
child here. She is not his daughter. 
Where did you get this little girl? 

Butuier: I found her on my doorstep 
when she was a tiny baby and I have 
cared for her ever since. Ouch! Ouch! 
Murder! Help! My arm is breaking. 

Prince: Now maybe you will stop in- 
venting fairy tales. 

Butuer: If you must know, I stole her 
from the palace garden when she was 
two years old. 

Coox: And kept her for your slave, you 
villain. 

Prince: Then she is not a kitchen 
maid, but a princess. 

But er: Your sister, in fact. 

Prince: My sister! But we had given 
her up for dead. 

Maip: Do you mean I am a really, 
truly princess? 

Prince: Of course you are. No wonder 
you were such a poor kitchen maid. 
A royal princess seldom has a talent 
for baking. 


Cook: Indeed, I’ll be sorry to lose you 
in my kitchen, even if you did let the 
cakes burn. 

Map: Then I won’t leave you. You 
must move into the palace with me 
and be my companion. 

Cook: Oh, thank you, thank you. 

Beaaar: Oh ho, we have almost for- 
gotten this fellow. What is to be done 
with him? 

Cook: Hanging is most too good for 
him. 

Marp: Oh, I know — the very thing. 

Prince: I hope it is something black 
and awful. 

Mann: It is. Let’s make him eat every 
one of those burned cookies — every 
single one. 

Braaar: A capital idea. 

But.er: No, no — anything but that. 
Spare me. Spare me. Help! Help! 
(The three close in around the BUTLER 
and douse his head in the cookie jar as 
the curtain falls on his futile cries for 
help.) 

THE END 


Because of the popularity of }this play, it i inted 
from our November. 1942 oun. na 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Maaic Cooxre Jar 
Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: The Prince wears a long dark cloak 
and a mask over his clothes. The others 
are in uniform according to rank. 


Properties: Rolling pin, 
that resembles it, tray of burned 


ough or something 
cookies 


large stone jar, glass of milk, plate of burned 
cookies, cake turner, gold coins, papér and 


pencil. 


Setting: There is a door right, and another 
entrance at left. The stage is set with a 
large table, several chairs and cupboards 


along the walls, right and left. 


ese are 


lined with dishes, pots, pans, etc., and there 
are also a great many cookie jars and tins. 
Lighting: No special effects. 





Lower Grades 





Who Scared Whom? 


by Marguerite Chapin 


Characters 

Perer Guost y, a real ghost 
GuastLy WILLIz, another real ghost 
Bossy 
SALLY 
BILLY 

Time: Halloween Eve. 

SerrinG: An outdoor scene suggestive of 
Halloween with a bench near center of 
stage. 


Ar Rise: Perer Guostiy is alone on 


stage. 

Perer GHostLy: 
Tonight’s the night of Halloween 
When Ghosts and Goblins may be 


seen. 

Oh what fun I’ll have tonight 

Scaring everyone in sight. 

I’ll moan and groan; (Makes low 
moans ) 

I'll flitter and flutter; (Dances about 
waving arms) 

I’ll squeak and shriek ; (High squeaky 
voice) 

I’ll growl and howl; 

I'll gibber and — (Guastiy WILLIE 
creeps in and steals up behind 
PETER.) 

Witte: BOO! 

Perer: Who-o are you? (Perer jumps 
shaking with fright) 

Wie: Who am I? (Gives a ghostly 
laugh) 

I’m the ghastly Snickeroo, 

A spooky ghost from Timbucktoo, 


And I'll scare the daylights out of 
you! 

Perer: Ah, fiddlesticks! You didn’t 
scare me. I know you. You're just 
another ghost like me. You're 
ghastly Willie. 

Witz: Well, you’re white as a sheet, 
anyway, Peter Ghostly. 

Perer: Oh, spooks and spindles. Run 
away! 

Wire: What were you doing when I 
scared you? 

Prrer: You did not scare me! 

Wie: Well, what were you doing 
when I said Boo? 

Perer: I was practicing. I’m going out 
tonight and scare everybody in sight. 
Why I’m the scariest spook in the 
whole county. I could scare the 
whiskers off the face of a black cat. 

Witute: Pooh! that’s nothing. I could 
scare a black crow white. How’s 
this? (He swoops around groaning 
and waving his hands.) 

Perer: That’s pretty good. But just 
watch me! (He jumps around and 
makes weird noises.) 

Witure: Not bad! Not bad! Why 
don’t we make a team? Together we 
could scare people right out of their 
senses. (Both ghosts bow to each other 
and recite as they go through the mo- 
tions.) 

Boru Guosts: Tonight’s the night of 

Halloween 
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When Ghosts and Goblins may be 
seen. 

Oh what fun we’ll have tonight, 

Scaring everyone in sight. 

We'll moan and groan; 

We'll flitter and flutter; 

We'll squeak and shriek; 

We'll growl and howl — (Someone 
off stage hoots like an owl. PETER 
and Wituir jump and grab each 
other, trembling with fright.) 

Wire: What’s that? A cat? A bat? 

Peter: Oh, fiddledeedee! That’s just 
Hooty, the owl. I wasn’t scared. 

Perer: No? 

Wire: Well, hardly any. 

Peter: Let’s continue with our act. 

Boru: We’ll squeak and shriek; 

We'll howl and growl; 

We'll quake and shake; 

We'll — (Bossy comes in left wear- 

ing a false face. Frightened, WILLIE 

and PrreR swoop to right of stage, 
holding on to each other) 

Peter: I’m not afraid of Witches and 
Goblins, but what is this terrible 
thing that draws near? 

Wie: It’s the queerest creature that 
I’ve ever seen. Let’s not wait to find 
out. Let’s run! 

Peter: Yes, it’s long past our bedtime. 
Away! Away! (They run off stage) 

Bossy: Hey! Wait a minute! Is that 
you, Sally and Billy? This is queer. 
Billy and Sally said they would meet 
me tonight by this bench, and we 
would go out for trick or treats. I 
can’t understand why they ran off. 
They acted as if they were afraid of 
me. There was something awfully 
spooky about them. I could almost 
believe they were real ghosts. Hey, 
Sally, Billy! What’s the idea? Wait 
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for me! (Boppy goes off stage to right 
but returns soon) That’s funny. I 
couldn’t see them anywhere. I 
don’t see where they could have dis- 
appeared to so suddenly. They’re 
just playing a trick on me. I[’ll fool 
them. I won’t even look for them. 
I’ll just sit here on this bench and 
wait for them to come back. (He sits 
down on bench and looks around) It’s 
sort of spooky here. (Shivers) I wish 
they’d hurry up. (SALLy and BILLy 
enter from right. They wear sheets.) 

Bossy: I thought you’d come back 
when you got sick of hiding. Where 
did you two disappear to, anyway? 

Sa.iy: Disappear? What are you talk- 
ing about? 

Bossy: Now don’t tell me you weren’t 
here a few minutes ago. I saw you 
run off when you saw me coming. 
Only I can’t figure out where you 
hid. 

Bitty: Bobby, are you crazy? We 
haven’t been near this bench before. 
Have we, Sally? 

Bossy: Do you mean to say you 
weren’t here two minutes ago? 

Satiy: Cross my heart and hope to die, 
we weren’t. 

Bossy: That’s queer! When I came 
here, there were two ghosts standing 
right over there. When they saw me 
they looked sort of scared and then 
vanished. Didn’t you meet anyone? 

Bitty: No, we didn’t meet anyone. 

Sauiy: Not a soul. 

Bossy: Say! You don’t suppose they 
were real ghosts do you? (They look 
at each other in fright.) 

ToGEeTHER: Do you believe in ghosts? 

THE END 


For Production Notes, see page 62 





Halloween Scarecrow 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
SCARECROW 
SQUIRREL 
RABBIT 
Wircu 
GOBLIN 

SerrinG: A field with a few corn shocks 
and pumpkins. SCARECROW stands in 
the center of the stage. 

Ar Rise: Rapsit and SqQuirREL enter. 

Scarecrow: Oh dear! I feel so badly! 

Raspit: Why? You’ve had a wonder- 
ful time here in this field for weeks. 

SquirRREL: Yes. All the crows have 
been scared of you, especially when 
you flapped your arms in the wind. 

Scarecrow (Flapping his arms feebly, 
and letting them drop): The crows, 
yes. But not you. 

Raspit: Us? Would you want us 
scared of you? Then you’d have no 
friends. 

Scarecrow (Sighing): I know. It is 
nice to have friends. But it is not 
nice to be useless. And that’s what 
I am, because the crows have all 
gone south. The corn is in the barn. 
Yet Farmer Brown leaves me here 
for no purpose. I feel so awfully lost. 

SqurrREL: You have us for company. 

ScaRECROW: But a scarecrow is to scare 
someone. Can’t you find me some- 
one to scare? 

Rapsit (Looking at Squirre.): Can 
we? I don’t think so. 

Squirrev: I’m afraid not. Who'd be 
scared of you except crows? And 


even they come only for corn — and 
the corn is gone. 

Raspir (Kindly): Ill pretend to be 
scared of you. 

SQuimRREL: Me too. (They tremble and 
draw away.) 

Scarecrow (Crossly): Don’t be silly! 
That’s no good. Even if you were 
really scared, there isn’t any point to 
scaring you. The crows ate the corn; 
there was a point to scaring them. 

Rassit (Suddenly): Saaay — speaking 
of scaring, I just remembered some- 
thing. Tonight is Halloween, and 
I’ll be scared to death. Guess I’d 
better get home. 

SquiRREL: So it is. But that gives me 
an idea. Witches and goblins know 
magic. If we could find some and 
bring them here, maybe they could 
work some magic for Scarecrow to 
scare someone. 

Scarecrow (Happily): Why yes! And 
there’d be a point to it too, because 
people are supposed to get scared on 
Halloween. (Shrugging sadly) But 
who'd ever be scared of an old scare- 
crow even with magic? 

Rassit: Well, we can try it. (Shiver- 
ing) I'll get a witch to chase me, and 
I’ll lead her here. 

SqurrREL (In a shaky voice): And I'll 
do the same with a goblin. (Hesitat- 
ing) Hope I don’t get caught. (Exit 
together.) 

Scarecrow (Flapping his arms and 
scowling): I'll practice being very 














scary. (Re-enter Raspir and Squir- 
REL followed by Wircu and GOBLIN 
chasing them. They scamper back 
and forth across the stage a few 
times, dodging around the SCARECROW. 
Wircu and Gosuin pause for breath, 
and Rassir and SquirReL stand 
trembling slightly behind ScarEcrow 
for protection.) 

Wircu (Wiping brow): Phew! That 
was a good workout for tonight. 

Gos.in: You said it! 

Scarecrow: My friends brought you 
here to help me. Please don’t hurt 
them. 

Wircu: Oh, we won’t! We chase and 
scare, but we don’t ever really hurt 
anyone. In fact, if I caught up with 
anyone, I wouldn’t know what to do, 
so I always slow down when I’m 
gaining. (RasBBir and SQUIRREL sigh 
with relief, and advance slightly.) 

Gosuin: What help do you need? 

Scarecrow (Sadly): I’m a scarecrow 
who doesn’t scare. Can you make 
me more scary? 

Wircu (Matter-of-factly): 'm_ sorry. 
Scarecrows aren’t our department. 
(GoBLIN shakes head in agreement.) 

Rassit: But everything is your de- 
partment tonight. 

SquirRREL: Why sure! 
Halloween. 

Wircu (Scratching chin): Well — 

GoBLIN: Just the same, I never heard 
of a Halloween scarecrow. Farmer 
Brown should have put you in his 
barn by now. 

Scarecrow: Oh dear! (Bursts into 
tears, which he wipes away, but keeps 
weeping) 

Wircu: Tch, tch! Now don’t carry on. 
I suppose we can think of something. 


’Cause it’s 
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Rassit: Can’t you, with your magic, 
turn him into a witch? 

Wircu: Mercy no! I’ve nothing so 
powerful as that. 

Scarecrow (fxcitedly): I know! I 
just got a wonderful idea, and all by 
myself. I need your help, but not 
your magic. 

Rassir (Excitedly): What? 

Scarecrow: Well, my friends, it is 
lucky you brought Witch and Goblin 
because you are too small to pick 
that big pumpkin over there, but 
they are not. Pick it and put it on 
my head. I shall be a huge jack-o- 
lantern. I shall scare everyone! 

Wircu: What a fine idea! Come on, 
Goblin. Help me. (GosBLIN produces 
knife: together they ‘‘cut’’ eyes, nose, 
and mouth in pumpkin, and place it 
over SCARECROW’S head. They jump 
back, and Rassir and SquirRE hide 
their heads.) 

Gos.tin: How frightening you are! 

Scarecrow (Clapping his hands): Do 
I frighten even you? 

GoBLIN: You s-s-s-ure d-d-do! 

Wircu: And what I can do with my 
magic is light you up when it gets 
dark. A candle would burn you, so 
pretty soon I will give you a magic 
light. 

Scarecrow: Hooray! I am a jack-o- 
lantern scarecrow. This is more fun, 
even, than scaring crows! 

Oruers: Hooray! Hooray for Scare- 
crow! (Scarecrow flaps his arms, 
Wircu rides her broom, and Rassir, 
SQUIRREL, and GoBLin hop and 
cavort about the stage. Curtain.) 

THE END 


For Production Notes, see page 62 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Wuo Scarep Wuom? 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Peter and Willie wear sheets, as do 
Sally and Billy. Some difference in weight 
or color should separate the real ghosts 
from the others. Bobby wears everyday 
clothes and a false face. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: An outdoor scene suggestive of Hal- 
loween, with a bench near the center of 
the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


HALLOWEEN ScARECROW 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Squirrel and Rabbit wear appro- 
priate animal costumes. The Witch wears 
the traditional black cape and pointed hat, 
and carries a broom. The Goblin may be 
dressed in any weird outfit. The Scare- 
crow wears overalls; his arms may be bound 
in straw. 

Properties: Knife, large hollow pre-cut pump- 
kin made of cardboard that will fit over 
the Scarecrow’s head. 

Setting: A field. A few corn shocks and some 
pumpkins are placed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PLAYBOOKS 


> If you are a subscriber you may obtain 
additional copies of any of the plays pub- 
_— in PLAYS for use by members of 

© cast. 


> By purchasing play scripts you can save 
much time and effort spent in copying out 
parts. 


> We can supply Epa with copies of plays 
from current and past issues. 





Subscribers pay only 20 cents per script! 
When ordering, be sure to give name under 
which subscription is listed. (Otherwise the 
price of each play is 40 cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany orders, especially in small 
quanisties. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Four 


United Nations Program 





Cavalcade of Human Rights 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


Characters 


NARRATOR (part may be read) 
SPEAKING Cuorws (6 or more) 
HECKLER 

LOUDSPEAKER VOICES 
PTAHHOTEP 

ScRIBE in Egypt 
SON OF ee | 


Kinc HAMMURABI 
SCRIBE : 

- pin Babylon 
ATTENDANT 
Woman oF NIPPUR 


2 WoMEN ) 

Amos in Bethel 
AMAZIAH 

2 TEMPLE GUARDS 


Dora ) 
XANTHUS ‘ 

° in Athens 
3 NOBLEMEN 
LUCANOS 


Stmon 
SUSANNA pin Perea 
JACOB 


\ 


2 SERFS 

FREEMAN 

EARL OF PEMBROKE 
MERCHANT 

Bisnop E.y 

KinG JOHN 


at Runnymede 





2 WomEN oF Paris 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
CAPTAIN 
MatTE 

ANNA 
JOHANN 

Nazi OFFICER 


in Germany 


Cuorus sits on stage out of the way of 
acting area for various scenes. NaAr- 
RATOR stands at podium up front to 
the side. The various scenes may take 
place at different sides of stage. 

If appropriate music is available it 
would add interest to the mood of the 
various scenes. 

(Spot on NARRATOR) 

NaRRATOR: Throughout history voices 
have chanted of the rights of man. 
Sometimes so faltering . . . so far in 
the distance . . . the words could 
scarcely be heard . . . 

Cuorus (Fainily): The rights of man. 
The rights of man. 

NARRATOR: Sometimes closer, firmer, 
louder. 

Cuorus (Voices up somewhat): The 
rights of man. The rights of man. 
NARRATOR: Sometimes, through the 
violence of revolution, insistent .. . 

urgent ... compelling. 

Cuorus (Loud, insistent): The rights of 
man! The rights of man! 

Narraror: The rights of man. . 
What man? What rights? (Members 
of Cuorus answer in turn, staccato.) 

Isr: The right to live. 

2np: The right to earn. 

83RD: The right to own. 

4ru: The right to learn. 

5ru: The right to speak. 

6ru: The right to know. 

7TH: The right to pray. 

8ru: The right to grow. 

Narrator: Today we are going to talk 
about the greatest struggle in the 





world .. . a struggle that took five 
thousand years, and isn’t over yet... 
that took two hundred generations, 
and isn’t over yet. Today we are 
going to talk about the climb of com- 
mon man toward dignity and free- 
dom. Slow? Yes. Laborious? Yes. 
Faltering? Yes. But upward? 

Cuorvs: Yes! 

Narrator: The story goes back to dim 
beginnings in ancient Egypt. The 
Great Pyramid has already been 
built... covering thirteen acres, con- 
taining more than two million blocks 
of limestone, each weighing over two 
tons and lifted into place by the 
labor of human beings. One hundred 
thousand men, it has been said, 
worked on the Great Pyramid for 
twenty years. 

Cuorus (Whispering): The rights of 
man... the rights of man. 

Narrator: Backbreaking labor, and 
the common man a pawn in the 
hands of a few powerful leaders! 
Who thought about right and wrong? 
Justice and freedom? Equality? 
Opportunity? So few their voices 
could not carry. (Listens, looks at 
Cuorvus. Their lips move, but no 
sound comes.) But there is always a 
start. Our start took place about 
forty-six centuries ago, under the 
Fifth Dynasty of Pyramid Builders. 
Ptahhotep, the Grand Vizier of 
Egypt, a man of great age and in- 
sight, is talking to his scribe... 
(Spot on Prannorer and Scrise 
seni’ 1 stools) 

Pr You have prepared the 


? 
* 4 


Sci»: As you instructed, Sire. I have 
written down your wisdom in pen 


and ink. (Shows roll) The maxims of 
Ptahhotep, Grand Vizier of the 
Pharaoh Isesi. 

PraHHorep: It is well. My son should 
be here any moment. When I give 
the word, you will read him what I 
have said. 

ScriBe: Yes, Sire. 

Pranuorep: I wish to instruct him in 
the duties of an officer of the 
Pharaoh. Iam an old man. My days 
are numbered. The Pharaoh agrees 
that my son, properly instructed, 
may become my successor. 

Scrise: Nothing could instruct him 
better than your maxims, Sire. They 
breathe the wisdom of a man who 
has thought much as he lived his 
days. (Son enters.) 

Son: You sent for me, Father? 

PranHoreP: Yes. I have serious words 
to speak to you. 

Son: I hope I have not displeased you 
in any way. 

PrannorerP: No, no. Hear me, my son. 
I am now an old man. Throvgh a 
long life I have gathered, like sheaves 
for the granary, a certain amount of 
understanding. I now wish to give 
you the key to my granary. Use it 
with care and humility. 

Son: Indeed I shall, Father. 

Prauuorer (Indicating papyrus roll): 
There is the fruit of a long life, tran- 
scribed in pen and jnk so it will not 
be forgotten. You will listen care- 
fully as the scribe reads. (7'o ScriBE) 
Begin with the reading of the 
maxims. 

ScriBe (Reading): Be not proud of thy 
learning. Take counsel with the un- 
learned as with the learned, for 
worthy speech is found even among 





slave-women at the mill-stone. 

Greater is the appeal of the gentle 
than of the strong. 

If thou desirest that thy conduct 
be worthy, withhold thee from all 
evil, and beware of avarice. 

If thou art an administrator, be 
gracious when thou hearest the 
speech of the petitioner... (Fade out, 
spot back on NARRATOR) 

NarrRATOR: The maxims of the Grand 
Vizier have come down to us in forty- 
three paragraphs, written on papy- 
rus. They are the earliest known 
rules of right and wrong in any lan- 
guage or any literature! Some of the 
maxims are shrewd, expedient. But 
some are sage advice for any time or 
place. 

Hecker (In audience): I thought we 
were talking about the struggle for 
rights of the common man. Aren’t 
these maxims for a very uncommon 
man... the son of a prime minister? 
Where does the common man come 
in? 

NarrAToR: He comes in here, I think, 
if somewhat indirectly. These max- 
ims show the dawning of conscience 
in the ancient world . . . the develop- 
ing sense of what is right and what is 
wrong. That had to come first. 
Without a sense of obligation on the 
part, of rulers to do what is right, the 
common man would never have had 
a chance at freedom and justice. 


Cuorus (Reverently): The dawn of con- 


science. The dawn of the rights of 
man. 

Narrator: Ptahhotep’s maxims were 
not lost in the dust of history. His 


example was copied by other noble- 


men. The dawn of conscience be- 
came more than a thin streak of light 
on the eastern horizon. 

During the Feudal Age of Egyp- 
tian history, around 2000 B.c., many 
noblemen established libraries — the 
oldest libraries in the world. Among 
papyrus rolls still surviving are 
stories of the sufferings of the poor, 
and records of feudal lords who were 
kind-hearted to their subjects. And 
there were inscriptions in stone. . 
such inscriptions as this from a cliff- 
tomb along the Nile... 

Cuorvus: In my life I treated my people 
with kindness. 

lsr: No widow did I oppress. 

2npD: No peasant did I evict. 

3RD: No shepherd did I expel. 

4rH: None was wretched in my com- 
munity, and none was hungry in my 
time. 

5rH: When the years of famine came, 
I plowed all fields of my estate. 

6ru: And furnished food to the people 
so that none went hungry. 

Cuorus: I did not exalt the great above 
the humble. 

NARRATOR: Time is a locust. Time is a 
bird with strong wings. Time is a 
purple shadow sweeping across the 
desert. (Pause) 

We leave the noblemen of the Nile 
with their records of good behavior 
and ride the shadow of time across 
the desert to the Fertile Crescent of 
the Tigris and Euphrates and the 
palace of the great King Hammurabi 
in Babylon. The time is about 
2100 B.c. The King, a vigorous man 
of middle age, dictates to his scribe, 
who writes with a stylus on a small 
tablet of moist clay about an inch 





thick. (Spot on KinG and Scrise, 
seated ) 

Kino (Dictating): . . . and so it is my 
order that you, as Governor of Larsa, 
have the flood-obstructed channel 
cleared immediately, so the boats 
may again pass up and down the 
River Euphrates. 

Scrise: The merchants whose goods 
have been tied up at port will bless 
your quick decision, good King. A 
long string of boats waits to get 
through. But no one at Larsa acts 
with authority. 

Kine (Leaning over): I will put my 
name to the order. Give instructions 
that the tablet be baked immediately, 
Scribe, and its clay envelope also. 
And order the fastest messenger to 
deliver my letter to the governor of 
Larsa. Then return to me. 

Scrise: Yes, Sire. (Hurries out with 
tablet) 

ArrenDANT (Coming 1n, bowing) : 
Mighty King of Babylonia, I must 
remind you that the hour is passing 
when you hear the petitioners. They 
await your pleasure in the outer 
chamber. 

Kina: I do not like to keep them wait- 
ing. But the letter was important. 
Send in the first petitioner. (Ar- 
TENDANT goes out, reappearing with 
Woman oF NIPPuR.) 

ATTENDANT: A woman of Nippur comes 
to petition in the matter of damage 
due to faulty construction of her 
house. 

Kine: Were you not able to secure 
justice before the board of judges in 
Nippur? 

Woman: No, noble King. Among 
themselves they agree that I have 


suffered great damage. But they 
cannot agree what the law is as to 
the penalty. (ScripE returns, takes 
place near KiNG with fresh tablet for 
record.) 

Kina (Jo Scripe): A woman from 
Nippur. In a suit for damages. (To 
Woman) And what is the nature of 
your petition? 

Woman: I petition that the builder of 
my house pay me justly for the dam- 
age I have suffered. I am a widow 
with three children to support. Upon 
my husband’s death, I continued his 
business of making pottery, keeping 
the pots and jars in my house until 
sold. Three months ago, your 
Majesty, a wall of my house caved in 
and my entire stock of goods was 
ruined. 

Kina: Your house was an old one per- 
haps, with the sun-dried bricks worn 
and loosened by the rains of many 
years? 

Woman: Indeed, not, Majesty. The 
house was completed only a few 
months before my husband’s death 
three years ago. The judges agree 
the builder was at fault, but cannot 
agree on the penalty under the law. 

Kina: You shall receive justice, woman 
of Nippur. 

Woman: Thank you, great King. Re- 
ports of your fairness have spread 
throughout the land of Babylonia. 
(ATTENDANT takes her out.) 

Kine (Jo ScrrBe): Cannot agree! 
Cannot agree on the law! This hap- 
pens too often. The law must be 
definite on all matters. 

ScriBe: But how, Sire? The laws have 
never been gathered together in one 
place. 





Kine: They must be. 

ScriBe: It would take hundreds of clay 
tablets, Majesty, to hold them. 

Kine: We must have something more 
permanent than clay tablets. Some- 
thing lasting . . . for all to see. We 
must begin immediately to gather to- 
gether the laws of the kingdom. I 
shall order them inscribed on a 
column of stone higher than a man’s 
head. 

Scrise: A column of stone, Sire! 

Kina: The column shall be set up here 
in Babylon in the temple of our 
great god. There will then be no ex- 
cuse for disagreement, with the code 
open for all to see. 

Scripe: It has never been done before, 
Majesty. You blaze a trail in history. 

Kina: I shall lay special stress on the 
prohibitions against defrauding the 
helpless people of my kingdom. (Spot 
back on NARRATOR) 

NarRATOR: King Hammurabi carried 
out his great plan. Painstakingly the 
laws of the kingdom were gathered 
together and carved on a stone shaft 
almost eight feet high. In 3600 lines 
of cuneiform writing, the code stated 
clearly the laws and punishments of 
the kingdom. Many of the laws took 
the part of the poor and defenseless, 
of widows and orphans. 

Cuorvs: The right to live! The right 
to know the law! 

HEcKLER: Just a minute. Those rights 
you’re speaking of . . . written down 
in the code of Hammurabi. . . de- 
pended on the benevolence of the 
King, didn’t they? They could be 
whisked away in a moment by 
another ruler. 

Narrator: And so they were, time and 


gain. But still the code of Ham- 
murabi was a step in the right direc- 
tion. It gave some recognition to the 
rights of man. . . even though many 
of the laws were harsh according to 
our standards. The ancient principle 
of ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth,” still held in many of the 
punishments. But for the first time 
in history rights and duties were set 
down for all to see. (70 HeckuEr) 
The wheels of time grind slowly, my 
friend, and progress comes by inches 
instead of yards. But every inch 
counts. 
Cuorus (Voices up): The rights of 
man. The rights of man. 
NARRATOR: Time is a camel. Time is a 
snail. Sometimes in the history of 
man’s upward climb, whole centuries 
pass leaving only a few dim marks on 
the sand. (Pause) After the Egyptian 
writings on good conduct, and Ham- 
murabi’s code, we jump to 750 B.c. 
. when something startling hap- 
pened. 

A Hebrew shepherd clad in sheep- 
skin, living in the barren hills south 
of Jerusalem, suddenly appeared on 
the scene. His name was Amos. He 
was a son of the desert, a man of the 
common people. To sell the wool of 
his sheep and the wild figs he gath- 
ered from sycamore trees in the low- 
lands, he often made trips to trading 
centers in Judah and Israel. What 
he saw caused him to raise his voice 
in protest. 

The time is 750 B.c., the scene, the 
city of Bethel in Israel. Two poor 
women in Bethel, standing near the 
temple, catch sight of the strange 





shepherd from the hills . . . (Spot on 
Two Women) 

lst: Do you see him? There. . 
the temple steps. 

2np: The one in the dingy sheepskin? 

ist: No other. Amos is his name. I 
heard him the time he spoke from the 
temple steps. I tell you, I had to 
catch my breath. It is a wonder the 
priests did not call him traitor on the 
spot. 

2np: He looks like a man of courage. 
Do you think he may speak again? 

lst: For my part, I do not see how he 
would dare. He rails against the rich 
and powerful. Rebukes them for 
their selfishness. It is unheard of, 
Rhea. 

2np: But time someone spoke! The 
rich would take the shoes from our 
feet . . . if they did not mind the 
bending over. 

Isr (Confidentially): Do you know 
what he said about the rich, well-fed 
women who come to the temple to 
worship? 

2nD: What? 

Isr: That they reminded him of the 
sleek cattle of Bashan. He went so 
far as to call them ‘“‘cows of Bashan.”’ 

2npD: Oh! 

Ist: He condemned the nobles for liv- 
ing with richness while the rest of us 
suffer. He charged the merchants 
with cheating, and robbing us with 
short measure. (Pulls 2Nnp’s arm) 
Look, Rhea, He is mounting the 
steps of the temple, and a crowd 
gathers. (Amos appears on step near 
wings.) 

2np: I fear for him. I fear for him. 

Ist: Yahveh will protect him. Listen! 

Amos (Loudly, vibrantly): Thus saith 


. hear 
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the Lord: ‘For three transgressions 
of Israel, and for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof; be- 
cause they sell the righteous for 
silver, and the needy for a pair of 
shoes...” 

Isr: See. He says they sell us for a pair 
of shoes! 

Amos: “They trample the head of the 
poor into the dust of the earth, and 
turn aside the way of the afflicted. Is 
it not indeed so, O people of Israel?” 
says the Lord. 

2np: You hear? They trample our 
heads into the dust. 

Amos: O you who turn justice to worm- 
wood, and cast down righteousness 
to the earth . . . seek good, and not 
evil, that you may live. Establish 
justice in the gate. Hear this, you 
who trample upon the needy, and 
bring the poor of the land to an 
end... 

Ist (Clutching 2Nv’s arm): Look. 
Amaziah! The priest of the shrine. 
AMAZIAH (Shouting to Amos as he comes 
in): So, seer. Flee away to the land 
of Judah, and eat bread there, and 
prophesy there. But never again 

prophesy at Bethel! 

Amos: I am but a herdsman, and a 
dresser of sycamore trees... . 

AMAZIAH: Go! 

Amos: The Lord said to me, ‘‘Prophesy 
to my people Israel.” 

Amaziau: Go, I say! Back to the lands 
of Judah. Guards! Guards! (Two 
TreEMPLE GUARDS run in, drag AMos 
off. Spot back on NARRATOR) 

Narrator: Amos, banished from the 
temple, returned to the hills of home. 
Little did he know that he would go 
down in history as the first social re- 








former in Asia. Even less did he 
know, when he put down his message 
in writing in nine short chapters, 
that he would be the first man to 
write a complete book of the Bible. 
Remember the date — 750 B.c. 

Cuorvs: The right to live. . . the right 
to earn... the right to own... the 
right to learn. 

Narrator: Now here is a strange 
thing. At the very time Amos was 
erying out against tyranny in Asia 
Minor, another shepherd was mak- 
ing himself heard in Greece, across 
the Mediterranean. His name was 
Hesiod. As he watched his flocks in 
the Boeotian hills, he sang of the 
hardships of the peasants and the 
corruption of the wealthy. Later he 
wrote his songs in a famous book 
called ‘Works and Days,” and 
Hesiod’s voice became the first in 
Europe crying out for social justice . . 

Cuorvs: “For beasts of the field and 
for fowls of the air Zeus has ordained 
one law, that they prey upon one 
another; but for men hath he or- 
dained justice, which is by far the 
best.” 

Narrator: Amos in Palestine and 
Hesiod in Greece burned with the 
same fire at the same point in his- 
tory ... but with a difference in the 
outcome. Amos’s defense of the poor 
and humble became part of a religion 
that preached the Golden Rule. 
Hesiod’s cries for social justice 
eventually bore fruit politically — in 
democracy. Athenian democracy. 
But first let us look at the struggle 
for social progress in Athens before it 
became a democracy. 

The time is early in the 6th cen- 


tury, B.c. Solon, a nobleman and far- 
seeing statesman, is ruler of Athens. 
In the gardens of a wealthy aristo- 
crat, a young man enslaved for debt 
is working. He is unexpectedly 
visited by his wife. (Spot on XAn- 
THUS hoeing. Dora appears at wings, 
calling softly.) 

Dora: Xanthus! Xanthus! 

XaANTHUS: You, Dora? At this time of 
day? Stoop behind the bushes, lest 
the foreman see me talking. What 
brings you? 

Dora: News, husband. Excellent news. 
I could not wait to tell you. 

XantTuHus: And what news do you have 
for a debtor who cannot pay his 
debts? 

Dora: You have heard rumors of 
Solon’s great new code of laws... 

XANTHUS: Yes, rumors. 

Dora: Now they are all written down 
— Solon’s new code and constitution, 
written down. The first code of laws 
by which all freemen are given equal 
rights in the courts, Xanthus! I have 
been listening at the market place. 
Oh, there is great excitement, I can 
tell you. Everyone is talking of the 
new laws. And do you know what I 
heard, from the mouth of one who 
should know? 

XANTHUS: Whose mouth? 

Dora: None other than the nobleman 
who is your master. 

Xantuus: You listened to what he 
was saying? 

Dora: He talked so angrily . . . so 
loudly . . . I could not help hearing, 
though I kept in the shadows. 

Xanruus: And what did he say? 

Dora: That Solon was a traitor to his 


own class. That the new laws were 








absurd . . . especially the one that 
says a debtor who is a freeman can- 
not be enslaved for debt. Men like 
you, Xanthus! 

Xantuus (Eagerly): Can it be true? 
(His eagerness fading) But I am al- 
ready enslaved. 

Dora: Yes — because you had no right 
to a trial by jury. But now, under 
the new laws of Solon, citizens do 
have such a right. Men like you will 
not be enslaved again, Xanthus. 
Oh, I know by the way your master 
complained, they will not be en- 
slaved again— (Spot back on Nar- 
RATOR) 

Narrator: Solon tried in many ways 
to improve the condition of the poor. 
And in many ways this far-sighted 
ruler succeeded. He was proud to be 
able to say... 

Cuorus: “Those who, on this earth, 
suffered cruel servitude and trembled 
before a master, them have I set 
free.” 

Hecker: Solon’s code affected only 
Athens, don’t forget that, sir. Only 
Athens. One city in the ancient 
world. 

Narrator: Yet the light shone far, 
not only across space, but across 
time. We must not forget that, 
either. And every light, no matter 
how small or far away, helps show 
the road ahead. (Pause) 

And now we come to a series of 
lights . . . a historical coincidence 
even more startling than when 
Amos and Hesiod cried out for social 
justice on different continents. Now 
we come to that extraordinary point 
in history .. . roughly 500 B.c.... 
when four great thinkers in different 





parts of the world helped the com- 
mon man by speaking up for ethical 
values in dealing with all men. 

In China Lao Tzu taught humility 
and the liberty of the soul as the 
way of life... (Members of Cuorus 
speak, adagio.) 

Ist: Recompense injury with kindness. 
2nD: Be humble, and you will remain 
entire. 
3RD: Be bent, and you will remain 
straight. 
47TH: Even if a man is bad, how can it 
be right to cast him off? 
5ru: A leader is best when people 
barely know that he exists. 
6rH: In feeling, make the heart deep. 
NarrATOR: In China at about this 
time Confucius also was teaching 
that the purpose of government was 
not to accumulate wealth and power 
but to look after the welfare of the 
people. Constantly he emphasized 
the right and wrong of human be- 
havior. 
Cuorus: é 
The people are the most important 
element in a nation. 
Sovereignty lies in knowing men, 
and giving repose to the people. 
In teaching there should be no dis- 
tinction of classes. 
Benevolence is to love all men; 
knowledge is to know all men. 
What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not do to others. 
Narrator: At practically this same 
time in India, Gotama Buddha was 
teaching similar principles of right 
conduct... 
Ist and 2np or Cuorvus: Let a man 
overcome anger by love, let him 
overcome evil by good; let him over- 








come the greedy by liberality, the 
liar by truth. 

3RD and 4ru: Let a man leave anger, 
let him forsake pride, let him over- 
come all bondage. 

5rH and 6ru: One should seek for 
others the happiness one desires for 
one’s self. 

Narrator: And in the Middle East at 
this time, around 500 B.c., the sec- 
ond Isaiah was carrying on where 
Amos left off... 

Cuorus: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money; come ye, buy, and 
eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.” 

Narrator: That great burst of creative 
insight in different parts of the 
ancient world marked the beginning 
of a new era in man’s upward climb. 
For the first time the common man 
was considered important . . . for the 
first time he was conceived as having 
a certain dignity. 

Cuorus: The rights of man! The rights 
of man! The rights of man! 

Narrator: The light, once lit, reached 
across the Mediterranean to Europe. 
Things began to happen to common 
men in Greece. (Picks up scroll, un- 
rolls part of it) This is a record of a 
funeral oration by Pericles, honoring 
Athenians who fell in the war be- 
tween Athens and Sparta in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. 
(Hands scroll to st 1n Cuorvs) 

Ist (Reading) : “Because it hath respect 
not to the few but to the multitude, 
our form of government is called a 
democracy. Wherein there is not 
only an equality amongst all men in 
point of law, but in election to public 


offices we consider neither class nor 
rank ... nor is any one put back even 
through poverty, because of the ob- 
scurity of his person, so long as he 
can do good service to the common- 
wealth.” 

Narrator: To Pericles, who delivered 
that oration in the Golden Age of 
Greece, equality meant practically 
what it does today . . . in spite of the 
fact that slavery was an accepted 
practice in all the ancient world. 
Pericles stood for equality of free- 
men before the law . . . equality of 
opportunity to serve one’s country 

. equal freedom of speech .. . 
equal respect for all. In other words, 
he stood for democracy. And that 
was a@ piercing thorn in the flesh of 
many of his rich friends. For Pericles 
was a nobleman, one of the richest in 
Athens. The aristocrats were in- 
credulous that he should support the 
cause of the common people. 

Here are three noblemen, holding 
forth against Pericles. The scene is 
Athens; the time, around 450 B.c. 
(Spot on THREE NOBLEMEN, stand- 
ing) 

Ist: He can’t do it, I tell you. He can’t 
do such a thing to our Council of 
Elders. By all the gods, he can’t do 
it. 

2np: So we have said before about 
Pericles. I shudder to think how 
many times we have said it. And 
were we right. . . even once? 

3RD: He is a traitor to his class. How 
can a man descended from a great 
family of the nobility . . . educated 
as an aristocrat .. . possessed of a 
large fortune . . . so forget his back- 
ground? It is unheard of. 





2np: Unfortunately we hear much of it 
these days! 

3rp: Why is he so concerned with the 
welfare of the many, he who has al- 
ways been one of the privileged few? 

Ist: Year after year the people elect 
him head of the state . . . on his plat- 
form of humanity. Humanity! 

3rp: And don’t forget humility. That 
is part of his platform too. Humility 
of the strong. Did you ever hear such 
nonsense? 

Ist: But this last . . . this insult to the 
Areopagus . . . limiting the powers of 
our august Council! It’s preposterous. 

2np: Ephialtes is at the bottom of it. 
He and Pericles work together to in- 
crease the power of the popular 
assembly. 

3Rrp: But our Council of elder states- 
men is inviolate! It has been for 


years. It is the supreme court and 
authority of the land, made up, as it 


should be, of men of our class. 
Pericles does not dare deprive it of 
any of its power. 

2np: By all the gold on Olympus, I 
hope you are right. We shall soon 
know. My man, Lucanos, is to bring 
me word as soon as possible. 

lst: When Pericles first talked of 
equality, we thought he talked 
lightly. When he actually changed 
qualifications for public office, bas- 
ing them not on wealth but on citi- 
zenship, we thought him somewhat 
unbalanced. When he began the 
great public-works projects, we 
thought he had indeed lost his 
mind... 

3rD: He will bankrupt Athens! Spend- 
ing public funds on buildings and 
monuments .. . giving government 


aid to writers, musicians, artists! 

lst: But this latest, this threat to the 
Council of Elders, is the greatest in- 
sanity of all. Naturally the Council 
must have the power of censorship. 
Naturally it must be able to pry into 
the lives of private citizens. 

2nD: Not as Pericles sees it. 

3RD: What is to become of Athens? Of 
Greece? Of the world? (Lucanos 
enters, out of breath.) 

2nD: Lucanos! You bring news. What 
is it, man? 

Lucanos: The functions of the Council 
have been altered. 

Orners: How? How? 

Lucanos: Hereafter its powers are 
limited and the powers of the popu- 
lar assembly are expanded. 

ist: Pericles has done it again! 

Lucanos: Hereafter the Council has 
no right to pry into the private lives 
of citizens. 

3rD (Jn a rage): Democracy! By all 
the gods, if it were a chicken, I would 
wring its neck! (Spot back on Nar- 
RATOR) 

NARRATOR: Step by step Pericles won 
rights for the people, and Athens be- 
came the leading city of the world. 
Unfortunately many of the rights 
were lost again during the long and 
costly war with Sparta .. . but the 
ideal of democracy was not lost. 
(Pause) 

Progress is never upward in a 
straight line. It winds up hills, and 
dips into valleys. It twists. Turns. 
Advances. Loses ground. Springs 
ahead again. But as long as the light 
of an ideal shines ahead, there is 
hope. Athens was a bright light 
indeed! 





HecKLER: But what about a Bill of 


Rights like ours . . . so a government 
can’t take rights away? Did the 
Greeks have anything like that? 
Narrator: No. The struggle for rights 
a government could not take away 
still lay a long stretch ahead in his- 
tory. In Athens the democracy 
could give rights, and it could take 
them away. And the same was true 
of the government of Rome... 
which became all-powerful as Greece 
declined. The struggle for rights 
continued. But it was a struggle be- 
tween classes. 

Cuorus: The poor against the rich. 
The lower classes against the upper. 
The common man against the noble. 
Narrator: As long as the Roman law 
was unwritten, the rights of the com- 
mon man rested only on custom, and 
were easily brushed aside. So the 
plebes struggled to have their rights 
written into law. Out of the struggle, 
in the middle of the 5th century B.c., 
came the historic Twelve Tables of 
Roman Law... a great victory for 
the common citizen of the Roman 
world. Roman law became the basis 
of the legal system of a large part of 
the world . . . practically the whole 
continent of Europe and the coun- 
tries colonized by it. But that was 
later. First came the vision of the 
brotherhood of man. 

Everyone in Christendom knows 
about the birth of a child in Bethle- 
hem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the Great. 

Time is relative. The quantity of 
a man’s life has little to do with its 
quality. Three score years and ten 
may make the faintest whisper in the 


countryside. One score years and 
ten may sound a bugle call that is 
heard around the world. Such was 
the call of Jesus of Nazareth for the 
brotherhood of man. 

lst and 2np in Cuorvs: All men are 
brothers. 

3RrD and 4ru: All men are children of 
one Father. 

57H and 6ru: He made of one blood all 
the nations of earth. 

NarrRATOR: During his short ministry 
of less than three years, Jesus left an 
impression that has not been erased 
by two milleniums. Caesar Augustus 
and his Roman legions, dominating 
the world at the time of Christ’s 
birth, are faded pages in history. 
But the birth of a humble child in a 
Judean stable became such an event 
in world history that it changed the 
calendar... and changed the lives of 
millions. 

We go back to the time of Jesus’ 
ministry in Palestine, around 30 a.p. 
The scene is a farm in Perea, a region 
beyond the Jordan River. Susanna 
sits mending, awaiting the return of 
her husband who has gone to a nearby 
town to listen to a strange new 
prophet. Her son somes in... 
(Spot on SUSANNA. JACOB comes in.) 

Jacos: Father is coming down the 
road, but I know not what to make 
of him. 

Susanna: Why, Jacob? Is something 
the matter? 

Jacos: I see him in the distance, and 
run to meet him. But does he notice 
me? A mere nod, and nothing more. 
His eyes have a far-away look. I 
greet him. I greet him with affec- 
tion, for, after all, has he not been 





gone since before sun-up? But does 
he return the greeting? 

Susanna: He must be thinking of what 
the Master said, Jacob. 

Jacos: Does the Master say such 
startling things that his listeners 
walk in a daze? 

Susanna: Yes, I have heard that the 
man from Nazareth says startling 
things. And does them, too. He has 
performed miracles. 

Jacos: It is a miracle when I can beat 
my father home twice over! (Stmon 
enters, deep in thought. SUSANNA goes 
to meet him.) 

Susanna: You are home, Simon! And 
how was the meeting? And the 
crowd? Was it large as they say? 

Srmon: Yes, yes. 

Susanna: Your mind is troubled. You 
forget to greet us in the usual way. 
Here is your son. 

Simon: Yes, yes. 

Susanna: What is it, Simon? 

Simon: I have my thoughts to arrange. 

Susanna: Something the Master said? 

Sruon: Yes. To me. 

Jacos: To you, Father? Did he speak 
to you . . . alone? 

Simon: So it seemed. Directly to me. 
Directly to my heart. 

Susanna: But how to you, an unknown 
farmer! 

Simon: You remember in the month 
past . . . the man who came before 
sundown asking help . . . in the re- 
pair of his cart which had broken 
down near our acres? 

Jacos: I remember! He said with a 
little help to repair the broken wheel, 
he could still reach Amathus that 
night. 

Susanna: I have no recollection. But 


you gave the needed aid, Simon? 

Simon: No, Susanna, I did not. 

Jacos: The man was a Samaritan, 
Mother. It was written on his face. 
Is that not what you said, Father? 
(Simon nods sadly.) 

Simon: A Samaritan. We Jews are not 
in the habit of helping Samaritans. 
Are they not repugnant to us? Their 
Hebrew blood is mixed with the 
blood of Assyrians. And they com- 
bine the worship of idols with our 
Hebrew teachings. 

Jacos: Did you see that Samaritan in 
the crowd today, Father, that you 
are reminded of him? 

Sruon: No, no. But the Master spoke 
directly to me of what happened. 
Susanna: You mean He spoke of the 

broken cart? 

Simon: No, not the cart. 

Jacos: What then, Father? 

Smvon: I will tell you the story from the 
beginning. A large crowd was 
gathered in a pasture outside the 
town. We sat on the short grass, and 
I was fortunate enough to have a 
place near the front. No sooner had 
the Master begun to speak, but a 
lawyer stood up, asking what he 
should do to inherit eternal life? 

Susanna: And what did Jesus of 
Nazareth answer to that, Simon? 

Simon: He answered, “Love the Lord 
thy God .. . and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” At which, the lawyer stood 
again asking loudly, ““And who is my 
neighbor?”’ 

Jacos: Is it so difficult to know, Father? 
Amos Bar-Jonas is our neighbor, and 
Ezra. . 

Smmon: The Master did not answer di- 
rectly, but thus . . . through a story. 





(Spot shifts from Simon to Cuorvs) 

Ist: A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 

2np: And by chance there came down 
a certain priest that way: and when 
he saw him, he passed by on the 
other side. 

3rp: And likewise a Levite, when he 
was at the place, came and looked on 
him, and passed by on the other side. 

4TH: But a certain Samaritan, as he 
journeyed, came where he was; and 
when he saw him, he had compassion 
on him. 

5rH: And went to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
and set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him. 

6TH: And on the morrow when he de- 
parted, he took out two pence, and 
gave them to the host, and said unto 
him, ‘“Take care of him; and whatso- 
ever thou spendest more, when I 
come again, I will repay thee.” (Spot 
back on Simon, etc.) 

Smmon: And the Master asked the 
lawyer: ‘Which now of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbor to him 
that fell among the thieves?”’ 

Jacos: What did the lawyer say to 
that, Father? 

Sruon: There could be but one answer. 
“He that showed mercy on him.” 
Susanna: And the Master then said to 

the lawyer. . .? 

Srwon: “Go, and do thou likewise,’”’ He 
said. Go, and do thou likewise! 

Susanna: He was right. He was right! 
I cannot help thinking it might have 


been you, Simon, set upon by 
thieves, stripped, and robbed, and 
left half dead. 

Simon: That is what I have been think- 
ing all the way home. I might have 
been the one set upon by thieves... 
I, who would not even help repair a 
Samaritan’s cart. I tell you the story 
was aimed at my heart. 

Susanna: And now the answer is clear 
in your heart. Every man... yes, 
even a Samaritan .. . is your neigh- 
bor. And my neighbor. And Jacob’s 
also. (Spot back on NARRATOR) 

Narrator: Christianity spread, like 
seeds on the wind. Through Asia 
Minor it spread . .. to Macedonia. . . 
to Greece... to Rome. And beyond 
the frontiers of Rome. And with it 
spread the doctrine of the good 
neighbor, a basic doctrine for the 
rights of man. 

Cuorvus: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for 
ye are all one...” 

Narrator: All one... but not in prac- 
tice. The persistent quest for justice 
and fairness for all men everywhere 
had to go on and on. The quest for 
rights no government could take 
away. The quest for the right to 
have rights even against a ruler. 

We of the English-speaking coun- 
tries owe our rights under the com- 
mon law to the great struggle that 
began in England about a thousand 
years ago, the struggle of the feudal 
nobles to force the king to respect 
their rights. Under the feudal sys- 
tem in England, all land was owned 
by the king. He parceled it out in 
great estates to the high nobles in 





return for their promise to fight for 
him and serve him in other ways. 
And the high nobles, in order to 
build up an army, parceled out some 
of their land to the lesser nobles. 
And so on down to the humble serfs, 
the actual tillers of the soil, who 
farmed their lord’s land and were 
given small plots for themselves. 

Nobles and king struggled con- 
tinuously over the amount of service 
and money the king was entitled to 
demand. Slowly the idea grew that 
the rights of the nobles ought not 
depend on the whims of rulers. And 
then along about the year 1200 came 
King John, the worst king England 
had known. He was arrogant... 
treacherous... cruel. .. . (Spot on 
Kine Joun) 

Kine: My will is law! I can control 
church elections and seize church 
revenues. I can seize the goods of 
merchants. I can make the nobles 
fight for me wherever I say. I can 
levy whatever taxes I choose on my 
subjects. Noble, merchant, freeman, 
and serf have no rights I am bound 
to respect. I can throw them into 
prison and keep them there without 
trial. My will is law! (Spot back on 
NARRATOR) 

NARRATOR: Resentment against King 
John mounted. In other struggles, 
the merchants and townspeople had 
always sided with the king, against 
the nobles. Now for the first time 
all classes lined up together against 
tyranny, and the leaders set down in 
writing a great charter of ancient 
rights. 

And then came the memorable 
day of June 15, 1215, at Runny- 
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mede, where John’s rebellious sub- 
jects had a solemn appointment with 
the King to sign the Charter of their 
liberties . . . called Magna Charta. 
A great army of armoured knights 
rode from nearby London to meet 
the King in the historic meadow of 
Runnymede. Merchants and towns- 
people came too, and high digni- 
taries of the church, and some 
humble freemen. (Uproar offstage) 
You can hear the great crowd at 
Runnymede, waiting for the King. 
Here come two serfs . . . (Spot on 
Two Serrs armed with clubs, looking 
around) 

Ist SzrF: Do this be the place? 

2npD: See the great yew tree yonder? 
Our lord said . . . near the great yew 
tree, on the far bank of the Thames. 

ist: Think ye King John will ride forth 
this day, or no? 

2np: He will ride. Or the nobles will 
storm the castle .. . like as the King 
were an enemy. (A FREEMAN enders. 
SERFS raise clubs.) 

Serrs: Who comes? 

FREEMAN: By what right do ye ask? 

lst Serr: By order of William, Earl of 
Pembroke, leader of the barons. 

FREEMAN: Hold back, then. It is the 
Earl I seek. I come as a freeman 
from the city of London. 

2np Serr: An’ what call have ye to 
come to the meeting of the barons 
with the King? 

FREEMAN: I speak for the freemen of 
the towns. I speak for our rights to 
remain in the Great Charter. If the 
Earl and the Archbishop stand firm 
for us, our rights will stand. 

lst SerF: Aye, and ours likewise. No 
more robbing us of our wagons and 





our ploughs to pay fines to the King! 
(EARL OF PEMBROKE enters. SERFS 
fall to knees. FREEMAN bows low.) 

Ear (To Serrs): What now, my men? 
Who intrudes here? (Jo FREEMAN) 
Speak, man. 

FREEMAN: An’ it please your lordship, 
I come to inquire of you for my fel- 
low freemen. At Stamford, when 
the barons came together at Easter- 
tide, you and the Archbishop spoke 
for protection of freemen as well as 
nobles... 

Eart: And the King flew into a rage at 
our demands! 

FREEMAN: And now if you have to 
wheedle the King . . . to get him to 
sign the Charter, Sire . . . (Stops 
embarrassed ) 

Earu: You fear we may leave out pro- 
tection for the freemen? Return to 
your fellows and reassure them. 
Henceforth no freeman can be 
thrown into prison and kept there 
without trial! No man will have to 
buy justice. Henceforth he shall 
have the right to a fair trial without 
bribing the King’s henchmen. 

FREEMAN: Thank you, Sire. I run with 
the news... (Hurries out) 

Earu (70 Serrs): And you? Are you 
anxious, too? 

lst Serr: If you must please the 
King... 

Ear: We are past pleasing the King! 
Your wagons and ploughs shall be 
spared. (Serrs kneel. MERCHANT 
enters.) 

Ear (70 Serrs): Withdraw an hun- 
dred paces and attend me there. 
This merchant comes from London 
by appointment. (Serrs draw back.) 

Mercuant: Thank you, my lord. 


Ear: You come for reassurance? You 
still do not trust the nobles? Full 
many a month we have worked to- 
gether hammering our demands into 
the Great Charter. And yet you still 
doubt us. 


MERCHANT: The past gives us little 
cause to trust the nobles, my lord. 
But we can no longer stand the 
treachery of the King. 


Ear: Never was king so base! A glut- 
ton and a liar . . . cruel and oppres- 
sive... and a very devil for treach- 
ery. Bent on robbing us all of our 
rights as Englishmen. But did we 
not solemnly swear upon the altar 
that the King must sign or we would 
war upon him? Our oath stands. 

Mercuant: Then the rights of mer- 
chants remain in the Charter? 


Ear: Count on it. No longer will you 
have your goods seized for small 
offenses. And when you venture 
forth to strange cities in our realm 
there will be uniformity of weights 
and measures for your protection, as 
in days gone by. You have my word. 
(Enter Bisnorp or Evy wearing a robe 
symbolic of the church.) 

Ear: Bishop Ely, you arrive oppor- 
tunely to add your word to mine. 
The merchants fear foul play. 

Bisnop: We have had enough of that 
and to spare from King John. Did 
he not even try to bribe the clergy to 
desert the common cause? We will 
have no more of the King’s private 
promises, given today to be broken 
tomorrow. He must sign for all the 
realm to see! Think you he would 
sign if we did not all stand together 
against him clergy, nobles, 





merchants, freemen? Englishmen 
all, with rights to protect. 

Mercuant: I thank you both, and 
take your word back to my fellow 
merchants. (zits) 

Bisuor: My lord Pembroke, I have 
misgivings this day. 

Ear: You fear the King will not come 
to meet us here? 

Bisuop: And if he come and go through 
the form of signing, what then? Will 
he suddenly acquire the grace to 
keep his word? Already they say he 
brags in his cups that he will not be 
bound by the Charter. 


Earv: At his peril will he flout it. All 
England is in arms against him. 
(There is an uproar offstage.) 

Bisnor: The barons wax impatient. 
Think you, my lord Pembroke, the 
King will forego his right to levy 
taxes as he pleases? (Another outcry) 

Earu: I swear by my father’s soul, the 
King shall sign the Charter and hold 
to it. (Another uproar, as bugle 
sounds) 

Bisuop: The King! 

Ear: We shall await him here. 

Bisuop: Rather than in the presence of 
the assembled army? 

Earu: Our army will watch the King’s 
every move. This time the King 
comes to us... here. (Bugle sounds 
again. KinG JOHN enters. Ear. and 
Bisuop bow.) 

Earu: Your Majesty, all is in readiness. 
(Beckons to \st Serr, who brings 
quill and ink. Ear. offers Charter to 
KiNG, who brushes it aside. A roar 
from offstage. The Ean offers Charter 
again. KING takes it and noise dies 
down.) 
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Kinc: You expect me to read this 
thing? 

Earv: Although it is identical with the 
Charter we read to you at Stamford, 
we urge you to read it, your Majesty. 

Kine: And if I refuse to read it? 

Ear: That is your concern, your 
Majesty. 

Kina: And if I refuse to sign it? 

Ear: There is that in the Charter, 
near the end, that would bid you 
reflect. 

Kino: And if I sign .. . (Shrugs) and do 
no more? 

Earu: We are in arms against you! 
(Taps Charter) Your consent is given 
here that we make ~ upon you, 
should you fail us. (Rpars offstage) 
The army grows impatient, your 
Majesty. (KinG hesitates, looks 
around. Threatening shouts offstage.) 

Ear. I, as leader of the nobles, and the 
Bishop, acting for the Archbishop, 
await your signature. (KING hesi- 
tates again; threats from crowd grow 
more violent. ) 

KinG (Gruffly, to Earu): The quill. 
(SerF dips quill in ink and hands it 
to Ear who hands it to Kine. Kine 
signs to the sound of great shouting. 
Stalks off without a word.) 

Ear: Praise be, the King has signed. 

Bisuop: May God give him the grace 
to keep his word. (Spot back on 
NARRATOR) 

Narrator: King John did not keep his 
word and was in the midst of a war 
with the nobles when he died the 
following year. The Charter lived on 
to become the watchword of English 
liberties in struggles with later kings. 
In 1689 the English succeeded in 
nailing down their hard-won liberties 








7 cheat aman 





in a final Bill of Rights, but not until 
after they beheaded one king and de- 
throned another. (Pause) 

Over here in America the colonists 

claimed the Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights as part of their herit- 
age. When King and Parliament 
persisted in trampling on their rights, 
the colonists reached the limit of 
their endurance. One colony after 
another voted for outright resistance. 
Virginia heard Patrick Henry urge 
resistance in words that have come 
ringing down the years. 
LoupsPEAKER: “Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains or slavery? For- 
bid it, Almighty God! I know not 
what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty, or give me 
death!” 
Narrator: Very shortly afterward, 
actual fighting began. Though the 
colonists were in open rebellion, they 
hoped to have their grievances re- 
dressed without breaking away from 
England. More than a year of fight- 
ing convinced them that King and 
Parliament would never agree to re- 
spect their rights. Then the move 
for independence started. The Con- 
tinental Congress, meeting in Phila- 
delphia, appointed a committee to 
draft a declaration of independence, 
and the actual writing of that great 
document fell to Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson set forth in detail the 
long train of abuses which justified 
the colonists in separatirig from the 
mother country .. . 

Cuorus: The King tramples on our 
rights as Englishmen. (7'hen staccato) 


lst: Refuses consent to needful laws! 
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2np: Dissolves our colonial legislatures! 

3RrD: Imposes taxes without our con- 
sent! 

4ru: Obstructs justice and trial by jury! 

5TH: Maintains armies in peacetime 
without our consent! 

6ru: Scorns petitions to redress our 
grievances! 

NARRATOR: As we all know, the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted the Declara- 
tion of Independence on the 4th of 
July, 1776, setting forth a long list of 
grievances. But more vital, both for 
that day and this, were the ideals 
Jefferson voiced in the preamble. . . 

LoupsPEAKER: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

NARRATOR: Stirring words for stirring 
times! Abraham Lincoln set such 
store by these words that he said 
many years later... 

LoupsPEAKER: “I have often inquired 
of myself what great principle or 
idea it was that kept this Confed- 
eracy so long together. It was not 
the mere matter of separation of the 
colonies from the motherland, but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of 
Independence which gave liberty, 
not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to all the world, for all 
future time. It was that which gave 
promise that in due time the weight 
would be lifted from the shoulders of 











all men and that all should have an 
equal chance.” 

Narrator: Did Jefferson invent these 
ideas — that men are created equal 
and endowed with certain unalienable 
rights? No, these ideas were com- 
monly believed by the colonists, and 
by other people, too. The English 
believed in them, but they wanted 
these rights for themselves and not 
for the colonists. 

Hecker: And what about the rights 
of slaves? They were human beings, 
too. 

Narrator: Your question is justified. 
All but a few of the colonists believed 
in rights for white colonists but not 
for Negroes. Yet the ideal beckoned 
us upward and onward and in time 
bore fruit for the Negroes. You must 
agree to that. 

Hecker: Well . . . more or less. 

Narrator: To go on to the Constitu- 
tion drawn up by the thirteen vic- 
torious states: When it came from 
the hands of the framing fathers, it 
contained no Bill of Rights. Where- 
ever men and women gathered, in 
parlors, in kitchens, in workshops, in 
taverns, voices were raised in anger 
and suspicion. A schoolmaster in 
Maine speaks out in a town meet- 
er 

LoupsPEAKER: What, no Bill of Rights! 
Did we fight one tyrant only to 
saddle ourselves with another? The 
time to head off tyranny is before it 
starts. 

Narrator: A housewife in Massa- 
chusetts .. . 

LouDSPEAKER: Are our memories so 
short we forget how the King quart- 
ered troops on us to feed and house? 
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It must be forbidden! 

NARRATOR: A jailer in Pennsylvania... 

LouDSsPEAKER: I’ve seen many @ man 
thrown into prison without even 
knowing the charge against him. It 
could happen again. 

NARRATOR: A young married woman in 
New Hampshire... 

LoupsPEAKER: My father died fighting 
for our rights against King George. 
And now where are they? At the 
mercy of the new government. Keep 
after your menfolks till we get a Bill 
of Rights to protect us. 

Narrator: A lawyer in a tavern in 
Maryland... 

LoupsPEAKER: And when you sue a 
creditor, what about trial by jury? 
And what about cruel and unusual 
punishments? Beginning way back 
with King John we learned not to 
trust to government for our liberties. 
We must have them safe-guarded in 
a Bill of Rights. 

NARRATOR: A woman church member 
in Rhode Island .. . 

LoupsPEAKER: The new Constitution 
says nothing about the right to wor- 
ship in our own way. My people left 
England and braved the hardships of 
life in the wilderness to gain that 
right. We must have a guarantee of 
freedom of worship. 

Narrator: A merchant in Virginia... 

LovupsPEAKER: What’s to prevent the 
new government from seizing my 
goods and searching my shop with- 
out a proper search warrant? 

Narrator: A newspaper publisher in 
New York... 

LouDSPEAKER: Where is there a word 
of protection for freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press? 




















Narrator: You have heard enough to 
judge the temper of the thirteen 
states. Responsive to the clamor, 
the very first Congress submitted ten 
amendments to the Constitution, 
which we cherish as our Bill of 
Rights. (Pause) 

While we were busy safeguarding 
our liberties, a great struggle was 
going on in France to secure rights 
for the French people. Thomas 
Jefferson, on a mission to the royal 
court, saw what he called ‘‘monstrous 
abuses of power.’’ While the French 
court was bankrupting the country 
with its extravagances, people had to 
line up for bread. At the end of a 
long bread-line in Paris we hear two 
women talking . . . (Spot on Two 
Women) 

Ist: My little ones cry for bread. 

2np: Not so the Queen’s young 
Dauphin. There is food and to waste 
at Versailles. And champagne too 
... for the rich. 

Ist: While my man rots in jail for steal- 
ing a measly loaf! There is no justice 
for the poor in France. Mon Dieu, 
what is to become of us? Your man 
.. . does he have his trade still? 

2np: What use is it to make shoes 
when the King robs us of all in taxes? 
(Shouts offstage—‘‘Long live the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man! Equal- 
ity before the law!’’) 

Ist: They say the Assembly changes 
the law in favor of the poor. No 
longer will the nobles escape taxes. 
Rich and poor are to be equal before 
the law. 

2np: Talk ... talk. So far nothing 

comes of it. Voila, we stand in line 

getting bread! (Calls out) You, up 








front, move on! (The two move for- 

ward.) You know about my brother 

Pierre — how he died on the rack 
for his conscience? 

Ist: They say there will be no more 
rack in France, but freedom to be- 
lieve in God in our own way. And 
freedom to speak out what we please. 

2np: There is plenty I could speak out. 
When will the taxes be lifted? When 
will we have bread without standing 
in line? When will judges no more 
grind the poor and go easy on the 
rich? Judges! I’d drown them all in 
the Seine. And the nobles too. And 
the Queen, and all the rest. (Spot 
back on NARRATOR) 

Narrator: The poor people in the 
towns and the peasants on the big 
estates were in a dangerous mood. 
When treachery of King and nobles 
threatened the people’s newly-won 
rights, the Revolution flared up with 
redoubled fury. A new and stirring 
song swept the land. Crowds shouted 
the “Marseillaise” . . . and blood 
flowed freely in the streets of Paris. 
(Strains of “Marseillaise’’ offstage) 
Liberty, equality, fraternity — the 
rallying ery of the French Revolu- 
tion—resounded throughout Europe. 

Hecker: Liberty, equality, fraternity! 
But what about Negroes all this 
time? What about liberty for the 
slaves? 

NARRATOR: I was coming to that. It’s 
a strange thing about rights. You 
can’t keep them fenced off for your- 
self. They have a way of spreading 
. .. from one class to another . . 
from one nation to another . . . from 
one race to another. 

Slavery and the 


slave trade 











troubled the conscience of many a 
white man on both sides of the At- 
lantic. First came the fight to end 
the slave trade with its unspeakable 
cruelty. In England a young mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, dedicated his life 
to the cause. Session after session he 
presented new evidence of the bar- 
barity which was dragging a hun- 
dred thousand men, women, and 
children away from their African 
villages every year . . . (Spot on 
WILBERFORCE, ill, crippled, speaking 
with great earnestness) 
Wi.serrorce: How much longer will 
this honorable House permit vessels 
flying the British flag to carry on a 
traffic which is a disgrace and dis- 
honor to our country? Our oppon- 
ents argue that the Africans are little 
better than orang-utans, but we have 
proved the falsity of this charge. We 
have shown you samples of their 
handicrafts — their beautiful gold 
jewelry, their finely-carved masks 
and pipe bowls, their hand-woven 
cloth. Can any man with a con- 
science in his breast justify the ruf- 
fians who invade Negro villages, 
burn houses to the ground, capture 
the able-bodied and march them in 
chains to the coast? And then pack 
them like sardines into ships for the 
agonizing voyage across the At- 
lantic? (Spot back on NARRATOR) 
NarrRATOR: It took Wilberforce and his 
followers twenty years to break the 
hold of wealthy planters on Parlia- 
ment. Then the slave trade was out- 
lawed in 1807. But it did not end. 
Smugglers were soon dragging more 
Negroes than ever from their African 
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villages. Here is a sample of what 
was happening on the pirate slave 
ships . . . (Spot on Caprain and 
MATE) 
Caprain: Are we ready to lift anchor, 
Mate? 
Mate: No, sir. 
Caprain: And why not? Your job is to 
herd slaves and be quick about it. 
Mate: The ship is full to bursting, 
Captain. Yet there are more to get 
aboard. 
Caprain: I bought no more than last 
time, and you herded them below, 
between decks and on shelving. 
Mare: Aye, and a third more than the 
vessel could hold, sir. Packed in so 
tight, under and on the shelving, 
they could neither sit straight nor lie 
down... . (Hesitates) 
Caprain: Well, what is the trouble 
then? 
Mare: A full third of them died of 
suffocation before we landed at 
Jamaica, sir. A full third. 
Caprain: Let them die again! Be 
quick . . . or we lose the protection of 
darkness. British cruisers infest 
these waters. Snooping cruisers. At 
the first sight of one, take no chances. 
Mare: Your standing order will be 
obeyed, sir. 
Caprain: No cruiser will catch us with 
a single slave aboard! Throw the 
whole load of them into the sea. 
Sink ’em in their chains! (Spot bac k 
on NARRATOR) 
Narrator: British cruisers could not 
cope with the pirate slave trade. So 
Wilberforce started his long fight to 
outlaw slavery in the British pos- 
sessions. Finally, in 1833, Parlia- 
ment passed a law freeing all slaves 











under the British flag. It was a great 
day for slaves all over the world! 

Our own freeing of slaves came 
thirty years later during the Civil 
War when Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
end of Negro slavery was at hand. 
Liberty in the sense of physical free- 
dom was a reality. 

HECKLER: But what about equality 
and fraternity? 

Narrator: They are still ahead await- 
ing realization. And so is liberty in 
its fullest sense. It means more than 
freedom from slavery. For both 
Negroes and white men, liberty 
means having rights as human 
beings. 

Cuorus (Isr): The right to make the 
most of your life. 

2np: The right to earn. 

3rp: The right to learn. 

4ru: The right to own. 

5ru: The right to vote. 

6ru: The right to fair and equal treat- 
ment. 

Narrator: During the nineteenth 
century and the early part of our own 
century, men climbed higher up the 
ladder of rights than ever before in 
countries where manufacturing was 
developing. Free schooling became 
the rule . . . fewer restrictions on vot- 
ing .. . better wages . . . shorter 
hours. . . better working conditions. 
It began to look as if rights would 
keep on expanding. Then the First 
World War engulfed Europe and left 
in its wake destruction, poverty, 
hopelessness. 

Cuorvus (Frightened): The rights of 
man! The rights of man! The rights 
of man! 
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Narrator: As an aftermath of the war, 
dictators promised the people bread 
in exchange for rights . . . Mussolini 
in Italy and Hitler in Germany. 
Hitler built up a great military ma- 
chine and launched the Second 
World War. Bent on conquering the 
world and proving his theory of the 
Master Race, he overran most of the 
continent of Europe. Millions of 
Jews were beaten, tortured, mur- 
dered for no reason except the acci- 
dent of birth. Other millions who 
dared to speak up against dictator- 
ship were murdered or thrown into 
concentration camps. School teach- 
ers, ministers, priests, lawyers, doc- 
tors, businessmen, day laborers — 
anyone who claimed rights against 
the dictator was in danger of his life. 
In the middle of the night there 
would be a knock on the door. (Loud 
knocking near wings. Dim spot on 
JOHANN and ANNA in bathrobes) 

ANNA (Frightened whisper): Johann, 
Johann, do you hear? 

JOHANN (Hoarsely): The Gestapo! 

Anna: Hide. Hide in the back closet. 
Hurry... 

JOHANN: They search the house, Anna. 
(Loud knocking again) 

ANNA: Out the window 
water spout! 

JOHANN: Those who wait outside would 
see. 

Nazi (Knocking, shouting): Open! Or 
we break the door. 

JOHANN: There is no hope, Anna. 

Anna: But you have done nothing. . . 
nothing. 


.. . by the 


JOHANN: Nothing but that little pam- 
phlet on Heine. 








Nazi (Angrily): Do you open . . . or do 
we? 

Jouann: I open. (He opens the door. 
Nazi stands in dim spot.) 

Nazi: You are Johann Maximillian 
Schmidt? Answer yes or no. 

JOHANN: I am. 

Nazi: Yes or no! 

JOHANN: Yes. 

Nazi (Handing him a pamphlet): This 
is a piece of your writing on Heine? 

JOHANN: I cannot see. 

Anna: Bitte . . . he does not have his 
glasses. 

Nazi: Then I will read it. (Uses flash- 
light, reads harshly) “And how could 
our poet Heine remain true to him- 
self and not criticize the social order 
in the Germany of his day.”” You 
wrote that? 

JOHANN: I think... 

Nazi (Roaring): Yes or no! 

JOHANN: Yes. 

Nazi: Heine was a liberal! A revolu- 
tionary! A Jew! And you dare to 
write about Heine! (Grabs JoHann 
by collar and drags him out. ANNA 
sobs, her face buried in her hands.) 
(Spot back on NARRATOR) 

Narrator: Hitler shocked the free 
world into a new realization of the 
value of human rights. Near the end 
of the war, when the Charter of the 
United Nations was taking shape in 
San Francisco, people all over the 
world bombarded the delegates with 
messages urging them to safeguard 
human rights. As a result the 
Charter refers to human rights in six 
places in addition to the preamble 
where it says the peoples of the 
United Nations are determined . . . 

LOUDSPEAKER: “to reaffirm faith in 




























fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human 
person.” 
Narrator: That was fine as far as it 
went, but what rights were intended? 
Naming them came later. All told, 
the Commission on Human Rights 
and a committee of the General 
Assembly spent more than two years 
reaching agreement on a standard of 
rights for all men everywhere. Finally 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. 
Cuorvs: A banner day for freedom! 
Narrator: There, for the first time in 
history, most governments on earth 
agreed that certain rights belong to 
every human being . . . not only to 
the favored few, but to every human 
being, regardless of race, color, sex, 
language, social standing, religion, or 
politics. Part of the rights in the 
Declaration are old, part of them are 
new. There is a familiar ring to the 
freedoms men have struggled for so 
long in almost every country on 
earth... 
ist 1n Cuorus: The right to life, lib- 
erty, and security of person. 
2np: The right to a fair trial and equal- 
ity before the law. 
3RrD: The outlawing of slavery, and of 
cruel and inhuman punishment. 
4ru: The right to own property. 
5ru: The right to vote. 
6ru: The right to freedom of speech, 
press, and religion. 
Narrator: Yes, those rights have a 
familiar ring. But the social and 
economic rights in the Declaration 
have a new and modern sound. 











These rights were scarcely born be- 
fore our Own century even in the 
United States... 

Cuorus: Everyone has a right to social 
security ... dignity . . . and the free 
development of his personality. 

lst: The right to work of his choosing, 
and to good working conditions. 

2np: The right to protection against 
unemployment. 

3rD: The right to fair wages and equal 
pay for equal work. 

4ru: The right to join a trade union. 

5ru: The right to rest and leisure and 
holidays with pay. 

6ru: The right to health and well-being 
and free elementary schooling. 

Heckier: Sounds fine — work for 
everybody, decent wages and work- 
ing conditions, and free schooling. 
But what about half the people in 
the world . . . the ones who never 
have enough to eat, and who can’t 
read and write. Aren’t those just 
empty words for them? 

NarRATOR: Was freedom an empty 
word in the days of slavery? Before 
there is achievement, there must be 
a standard set. We must have a goal 
to work toward. And we never had a 
goal before. Philosophers and saints 
down the ages have talked about the 
dignity and worth of every human 
being. But never before have gov- 
ernments got together to do anything 
about it on a world scale. For the 
first time in all history we have a 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights to prod the social conscience 
of men and governments! 

The United Nations is working 


overtime to make these rights mean 
something in countries where people 
have the hardest lot. The United 
Nations is carrying on a global war 
against poverty, ignorance, and dis- 
ease. There is new hope for under- 
developed countries... 

lst and 2np of Cuorus: More food— 
through better farming methods, 
irrigation, pest control. 

3RD and 4TH: More learning — through 
more schools, more books, more 
teachers. 

5ru and 6rH: More health — through 
campaigns against malaria, yaws, 
tuberculosis. 

NARRATOR: Some countries have many 
of the rights set forth in the Declara- 
tion, but not a single country on the 
face of the earth has all of them. 
And so the Declaration is a challenge 
to every one of us... to all countries 
and all peoples . . . to make every 
country a fairer place for all. We 
each have a part to play in ending 
the man-made inequalities that rob 
men of the chance to develop to the 
full what possibilities they have. We 
each have a part to play in making 
the brotherhood of man a reality and 
ending the scourge of war. 

Cuorvus: We are all members of the 
human family . . . with inherent dig- 
nity and unalienable rights. On this 
foundation we will build freedom, 
justice, and peace in the world. 

Narrator: The Cavalcade marches 
on! (Stirring music continuing through 
curtain call) 

THE END 
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Cyrano De Bergerac 


by Edmond Rostand 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 


First GRANDE DAME 
SECOND GRANDE DAME 
LIGNIERE 

CHRISTIAN 

CyYRANO 

Le Bret 

THe DUENNA 
MANSERVANT 
ROXANE 

First Sister 
SECOND SISTER 

Sounp: Laughter and chatter of theater 
patrons softly in background. 

First GRANDE Dame (Laughing): Ah, 
my dear, how very good to see you 
once again. We were beginning to 
fear you had dropped permanently 
from society. 

Seconp Dams: But I could never stay 
away from the theater for long. I 
miss seeing the familiar faces. Yet 
there is a new one! That handsome 
young officer; can you tell me who 
he is? 

First Dame: Alas, no. I’ve never seen 
him before. Look how he watches 
Mademoiselle Magdeleine Robin — 
the one who is called Roxane. 

Seconp Dame: Aye, Roxane: another 
face that I’ve missed. 

First Dame (Laughing): Ill wager 
there was one face you didn’t miss, 


Playing time: 25 minutes. 


with its great protuberance defying 
all laws of nature, and yet being 
called a nose. 

Seconp Dame (Laughing): Why to be 
sure, I hadn’t! Who could ever for- 
get that ugly Cyrano de Bergerac — 
with that great nose and incongruous 
white plume he is always waving 
about. 

First Dame: A symbol of his valor, he 
calls it; always so proud of his duel- 
ling skills. 

Seconp Dame: I must confess he is the 
most expert duellist I have ever seen 
— but that’s the only compliment 
I could ever pay him, I fear. Ah, no 
woman’s heart will ever be turned by 
ugly Cyrano de Bergerac! 

Music: Gay theme, in and under. 

LIGNIERE (A young gentleman): Chris- 
tian de Neuvillette! Whatever are 
you doing back in Paris? When did 
you return? 

CuRISTIAN (About twenty-five): A few 
days ago, from Touraine. And to- 
morrow I enter the guards, the 
Cadets. 

LIGNIERE: You know, I thought I saw 
you at the theater last night, but I 
assured myself it couldn’t be you. 

CuristIAN: And yet it was! 

LicnieRE: A fine place, the theater; 
always so many ladies! 

Curist1An: I wonder, do you know 
them all? 








LiGNIgRE: Those that are worth know- 
ing, Christian. 

CuristiAN: Then perhaps, Ligniere, 
you will tel] me the name of the one 
for whom I die of love. I have seen 
her three nights at the theater, al- 
ways on the right, at the back, in an 
empty box. Tell me: do you know 
her? 

LiGgNiERE: Yes. Magdeleine Robin, 
called Roxane. Very lovely! 

CuristiAn: Married? 

LIGNIERE: Single. And orphaned. Her 
closest cousin is an ugly man, a 
fighter — with a great, large nose. 

CuristiAn: You mean the one who 
fought the duel with the Viscount de 
Valvert? 

LicnigerRE: The very one. He is her 
cousin Cyrano — her cousin Cyrano 
de Bergerac! 

Music: Light theme, in and under. 

Le Bret (A middle-aged man): Cyrano 
de Bergerac! You delight me, my 
friend. Your duel last night with 
the Viscount was exquisite. 

Cyrano (A dashing voice, about thirty) : 
Thank you, Le Bret, thank you. 
Le Bret: But tell me: what is your 

reason for disliking him so? 

Cyrano: He believes himself danger- 
ously attractive to women, and I 
have hated him since he allowed his 
frog-like glance to fall one night 
upon the fairest flower in all of 
France. 

Le Bret (Dumbfounded): Eh? What? 
Can it be possible? 

Cyrano (Bitterly): That I should be in 
love? (Gravely) I am in love. 

Le Bret: May I know? Have you 
never told me? 

Cyrano: Whom I love? Think of it. 
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My nose, my ugly nose which is so 
frightful, forbids me to love even the 
plainest, so whom do I love? I love— 
I couldn’t help it — the loveliest of 
all. The most brilliant, the most 
clever, the fairest. 

Le Brer: Sapristi! I understand. 
Magdeleine Robin, your cousin? 

Cyrano: Yes, Roxane. Oh, I don’t al- 
low myself any illusions. I know that 
this protuberance on my face leaves 
me no hope. 

Le Brer (Touched): My friend. And 
yet, hope is not gone. Venture to 
speak to her, in order that — 

Cyrano: That she may laugh at my 
nose? No! That is the only thing in 
the world I fear. 

MANSERVANT (Fading on): Monsieur de 
Bergerac, a lady to see you. This 
way, Madame. 

Cyrano (Surprised): Ah, Heavens, it 
is her duenna! 

Tue Dvuenna: Monsieur, someone is 
anxious to know where her brave 
cousin can be seen secretly. 

Cyrano (Agitated): Roxane wishes to 
see me? 

Tue Duenna: There is something to be 
said to you. She will go tomorrow at 
the earliest dawn — to hear mass at 
Saint Roch. On the way out, where 
could one go to have a little talk? 

Cyrano: Where? — I — but — oh! 
Dear Father in Heaven! 

Tue Duenna: Tell me quickly! 

Cyrano: I am trying to think! At — 
at the pastry-cook’s. In Rue — oh 
dear Lord — Saint Honore. 

DvuENNA: She will go. Be there at 
seven o’clock. (Fading) Au revoir, 
Monsieur de Bergerac. 


Cyrano: I will be there! To me — 








from her — a rendezvous. 

Le Bret: Well, now you are no longer 
sad, Cyrano? 

Cyrano: Whatever it may be, she is 
aware of my existence! 

Music: Expectant theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Church bell tolling seven in 
background. 

Cyrano: Seven. She will be here in a 
moment. Have I the letter I wrote? 
Yes, here it is, lacking only a sig- 
nature, which will not be needed, as 
I will hand it to her myself, if there 
is the least hope. Ah, she comes. 
Two words with you, Duenna. 

THe Duenna (Fading on): Monsieur 
Cyrano! 

Cyrano: Leave me alone with your 
Mistress for fifteen minutes. Then 
return. 

Tue Duenna (Fading off): In quarter 
of an hour, Mistress. 

Cyrano (Reverently, after a_ slight 
pause): May this moment above all 
other moments be blessed, when, 
ceasing to forget that I humbly exist, 
you come here to speak with me. 

Roxane (A sweet girl of about eighteen) : 
For the confession I am going to 
make, I must think of you once 
more, Cyrano, as the — almost 
brother — that I used to play with 
in the park near the lake. 

Cyrano: Yes, you used to come every 
summer to Bergerac. Tell me what 
you have come to say. 

Roxane: I am in love with someone. 

Cyrano: Oh? 

Roxane: Who does not know it, how- 
ever, but who will know of it soon. 

Cyrano: Ah! 

Roxane: A poor fellow who until now 
has loved me timidly, afar off, with- 


out daring to speak of it. 

Cyrano: Ah! 

Roxane: Give me your hand; see, it is 
feverish. But I saw his confession 
trembling on his lips. And just 
imagine this, my cousin, for it’ is 
really so; he serves in your regiment. 
He is a cadet in your company. His 
face glows with wit, with genius. 

Cyrano: Oh? 

Roxane: He is proud, noble, young, 
fearless, handsome... 

Cyrano (Taken aback): Handsome? 

Roxane: In short, I love him, although 
we have never spoken, and I have 
never seen him except at the theater. 

Cyrano: He is a cadet? 

Roxane: He is, in the guards. Baron 
Christian de Neuvillette. 

Cyrano: My poor child, how quickly 
one can throw away one’s heart. 
(After a slight pause) What if he 
should be unlearned, uncultivated? 

Roxane: I should die. 

Cyrano (After a pause): Have you 
brought me here to tell me that? 

Roxane: No. I have come to ask of 
you a favor. I want you to look out 
for him; to see that no harm befalls 
him. 

Cyrano: Very good, I will defend your 
little baron. 

Roxane: You will be his friend? And 
he shall never have a duel? 

Cyrano: I swear it. 

Roxane: Oh, I love you dearly. You 
will take care of him, you who 
showed such brave courage only the 
other day at the theater! 

Cyrano (Sadly): Courage then? I 
think I have done better since. 

Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 





CuRIsTIAN: You sent for me, Monsieur 
de Bergerac? 

Cyrano: Yes. 

CuristiaAN: What have you to say to 
me? 

CyYRANO: 
brother. 

CuristiANn: Her brother? Whose? 

Cyrano: Why, Roxane’s. 

CuristiAn: You? Her brother? 

Cyrano: Or just the same; a brotherly 
cousii. 

CurisTIAN: Does she love me then? 
Has she told you? 

Cyrano: Perhaps. She expects a letter 
tonight. 

CuristiAN: Alas, that is impossible. I 
have not the wit to speak to women, 
I... 1 wouldn’t know what to say. 
I am lost unless I keep quiet. I am 
one of those who are unable to talk 
of love. 

Cyrano: If I had such an interpreter— 


Embrace me, I am _ her 


one as handsome as you — to express 
my soul, I should talk of it. Yet 
wait! I will lend it to you. You lend 
me your conquering, physical charms 
and together let us make a hero of 


romance. Could you repeat the 
things that I would teach you each 
day? 

Curist1AN: What are you proposing 
to me? 

Cyrano: Roxane shall never be un- 
deceived. Tell me, if together we 
two shall try to charm her? Are you 
willing to feel the soul, which I 
breathe into you, pass from my 
leather jerkin to your embroidered 
doublet? 

CurIstiAN: But the letter which ought 
to be sent her at once! I could 
never — 


Cyrano: Wait, here is your letter! 
Nothing is lacking except the sig- 
nature. You can send it. Be calm, 
it is all right. 

Curistian: You had it? 

Cyrano: We poets always have our 
epistles to our dream loves in our 
pockets — written out of our heads, 
because we have for sweethearts only 
dreams blown into the bubble of a 
name. Take it, and change pre- 
tences to truths. You will see that in 
this letter I was the more eloquent 
because I was less sincere. So take 
it, and have done with it. 

CuRrisTIAN: But is it not necessary to 
change some of the words, my friend? 
Written haphazard, will it fit Rox- 
ane? 

Cyrano (Slowly): It will fit her as if it 
had been written by a silent love, 
for her alone. 

Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 

Cyrano: Ah, good evening cousin. 
Where are you off to upon such a 
lovely night? 

Roxane: To Clomire’s house. She is 
holding a meeting at which someone 
will read a discourse on the Tender 
Passion. 

Tue Duenna: And we had better 
hurry, Mistress, if we are not to miss 
it. 

Cyrano: One moment, Roxane, I pray. 
Tell me, is the friend of your soul 
still faultless? 

Roxane (Rapturously): Ah, how hand- 
some he is, how witty, and how I 
love him! 

Cyrano: Christian is so witty? 

Roxane: My dear, even more so than 
yourself. 

Cyrano: Does he write you? 





Roxane: Better than he speaks. I 
know his letters all by heart. But we 
must go. If Christian comes, as I 
presume he will, let him wait for me! 

Cyrano: Ah! What are you going to 
ask him about today, according to 
your custom? 

Roxane: About nothing! I am going 
to say to him: Go on. Improvise. 
Talk of love, be brilliant! 

Cyrano: Good. 

Roxane: Not a word, now! 

Tue Duenna (Fading): Come, Mis- 
tress. The lecture on the Tender 
Passion! 

Music: Romantic theme, in and under. 

Cyrano: Well, Christian, I know all 
about it! I have found out what she 
will ask you, so let us prepare your 
answers at once. 

CurisTIANn: No. 

Cyrano: What? 


CuristiANn: No, I tell you. I am tired 
of borrowing my letters and my 
conversation. It was good at first, 
but now I feel that she loves me, and 
that I am abie to speak for myself. 
Your lessons have been profitable, 
and I shall be able to speak for my- 


self. I will wait here, beneath her 
balcony, for her return. 

Cyrano: Look you, then, well, for here 
she comes. Goodbye, Christian. 
CuristiaAN (Nervously frantic): ’Tis 

she! Cyrano, do not leave me! 
Roxane (Fading on): Such tiresome 
people, Duenna. Such bores! Why, 
Christian! ’Tis you. Night is falling, 
no one will see us. Let us sit here in 
the garden. Speak. But first, go 
inside, Duenna. (A slight pause.) 
There now. Talk. I’m listening. 
CuristTIAN (After a pause): I love you. 
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Roxane: Yes, talk to me of love. 

Curistian: I — I love you. 

Roxane: Without doubt, and what 
then? 

Curistian’ And then — I should be so 
happy if you loved me. Tell me, 
Roxane, that thou lovest me! 

Roxane (Pouting): You offer me gruel 
when I hoped for creams! Tell me 
how you love me. 

CuristiAn: I love thee very much. 

Roxane (Angrily): You are growing 
stupid, Christian, and that annoys 
me as much as if you should become 
ugly. Go chase your escaping elo- 
quence. (Fading) Do not tell me 
again that you love me. No! Go 
away! 

Sounb: Door being slammed. 

Cyrano (Fading on): Bravo, Christian. 
It is a success! 

CuristiANn: Help me! Look, a light in 
her window. Help me! 

Cyrano: It can be atoned for, but you 
don’t deserve it. Stand there, 
wretch, there in front of the balcony. 
I will take my place underneath — 
and I will whisper your words to you. 
Now: call her! 

Curistian (Calling): Roxane! Roxane! 

Roxane (Off mike): Who calls me? 

CuristTiAN: Christian. Forgive me! 

Cyrano (Whispering hurriedly): Ac- 
cuse me righteous heavens . 

CuristiAN: Accuse me — righteous 
heavens! 

Cyrano: Of loving you no longer when 
I love you so much more. 

Curistian: Of loving you no longer — 
when — I love you so much more. 

Roxanne: There now, that is better. 
And yet ... your words are halting. 
Why is it? 





Cyrano (Whispering): Don’t answer, 
Christian. Let me speak for you. 
(Aloud) It is because it is night. 
Groping about in this darkness, my 
words try to find your ear. Let us 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to be able to speak softly without 
seeing each other. I am only a 
shadow, and you only a gleam of 
light. You have no idea what these 
moments mean to me. If sometimes 
I have been eloquent — 

Roxane: You have been! 

Cyrano: Never has my language until 
now come from my real heart. Till 
now I spoke through . . . 

Roxane: Through what? 

Cyrano: The dizziness in which every- 
one who comes under your eyes must 
tremble. But tonight it seems that I 
am speaking to you for the first time. 

Roxane: It is true that your voiee 
sounds differently. 

Cyrano: Yes, quite differently, be- 
cause in the protecting darkness I 
dare to be myself, at last! Surely, 
this feeling which pervades me, so 
terrible and jealous, is truly love; it 
has all the melancholy madness of 
love — and yet it is not selfish. Are 
you beginning to understand now? 
Can you account for it? I am telling 
you all this, you are listening to me, 
to me, you! Even in my least modest 
dream I never have hoped for so 
much, You are trembling, because 
whether or not you wished it, I felt 
the thrill of your hand descend along 
the jasmine branches. 

Roxane: Yes, I am trembling, and I 
am weeping, and I love thee, and I 
am thine . . . Christian. 

Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 
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Cyrano: So, you have come to tell me 
of your marriage, Christian. I wish 
you both joy. 

Roxane: We thank you, cousin Cyrano. 

Cyrano: You are a lovely bride, my 
dear Roxane. I hesitate to tell you 
that you must bid your new husband 
farewell. 

Roxane: What? 

Cyrano: The regiment is already on 
the way, Christian. You must join it. 

Roxane: To go to war? 

CuRISTIAN: But the cadets are not 
going. 

Cyrano: The order was changed last 
night. We must leave at once. 

Roxane: Oh cousin, I entrust him to 
your care. Promise me that nothing 
shall endanger his life. 

Cyrano: Yes, I will try, but... 

Roxane: That he will be faithful .. . 

Cyrano: Most certainly, yet... 

Roxane: That he will write me often. 

Cyrano (Seriously): That, I promise 
you. 

CurisTIAN: It is hard to leave her. 
You do not know! 

Cyrano (After a pause): I know, 
Christian . . . I know. 

Mustc: Sad theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Gunfire very softly in back- 
ground intermittently. 

Le Bret: Who goes there? 

Cyrano: It’s I, Bergerac. 

Le Bret: Ah, good, good. 

Cyrano (Fading on): Hush! 

Le Bret: Wounded? 

Cyrano: You know very well that they 
have a habit of missing me every 
morning! 

Le Bret: It is rather rough to risk 
your life carrying a letter every day 
at dawn! 





Cyrano: I promised that Christian 
should write often. Hm, he is sleep- 
ing. How pale, too! If the poor little 
girl knew how he is dying of hunger— 
but always handsome! 

Le Brer: Go quickly, and get some 
sleep. 

Cyrano: Tell Christian I will be wait- 
ing in my tent to see him when he 
awakes. 

Music: Weary theme, in and under. 

CuristiANn: You sent for me, Cyrano? 

Cyrano: Yes. Have you heard the 
news? 


CHRISTIAN: That we advance? Yes, 


I’ve heard. At least, I wish I could 
put all my heart’s farewell into a 
beautiful letter for her. 

Cyrano: I suspected that it would be 
for today. So I have written you a 
farewell. 

CuristTIAN: Let me see it. Why, what 


is this? 

Cyrano: What? 

CurisTiAn: This little spot. 
tear! 

Sounp: A soft murmur of men in back:- 
ground which increases during the 
next few speeches. 

Cyrano: Yes. A poet gets carried 
away by his theme. You under- 
stand — this note — was very touch- 
ing; it made me weep myself to write 
it. 

CHRISTIAN: Weep? 

Cyrano: Yes, because to die is not ter- 
rible. But never to see her again — 
that is horrible. For I should... we 
should ... you would... Ah, what 
is that uproar outside? Can you see? 

CuristTiAn: A coach. Coming into the 
camp! Look! It’s... 

Cyrano (Amazed): Roxane! 


It is a 


CHRISTIAN: We must go to her at once! 

Cyrano: A moment, please. I must 
tell you. About the letters, if she 
should mention them, do not show 
surprise. You have... you have 
written her oftener than you know. 
I took it upon myself to write some- 
times without telling you. 

CHRISTIAN: But how did you manage it 
when we are blockaded? 

Cyrano: Before daylight I was able to 
cross. 

Curistian: And I wrote twice a week? 
Three times? Four? Every day? 
Cyrano (Softly): More than that. 

Twice a day. 

Curist1an: And that intoxicated you, 
and the intoxication was so great 
you risked your life. . .! 

Cyrano: She is coming. 
Not before her! 

Music: Sad theme, in and under. 

CuristiaANn: At last, my wife, I have 
you alone. Now you must tell me 
why you came by these frightful 
roads through all these ranks of 
soldiers and regiments, to join me? 

Roxane: It was on account of your 
many, many beautiful letters. Each 
of those little leaves was like a petal 
flown from your soul. I felt at every 
word of those letters of flame, your 
love so powerful, so sincere. At first, 
I loved you for vour beauty alone. 
Later, when I became less frivolous, 
your beauty held me, your soul car- 
ried me away, and I loved you for 
both together. Now I love you most 
truly — for your soul alone. 

Curistian: Would you love me if I 
were ugly? 

Roxane: If you were ugly; I swear it! 

Curistian: My God! 


Be silent. 





Roxane: What is the matter? 

CuristTiAn: Nothing . . . nothing. I 
have something I must say to 
Cyrano. 

Music: Doleful theme, in and under. 

CuristiaANn: Believe me, friend. You 
are the one she loves. 

Cyrano: She loves only my soul. 
CuristiAn: No. It is really you whom 
she loves — and you love her too. 

Cyrano (Softly): It is true. 

CuristiAn: Tell her so. 

Cyrano: I] cannot. Look at my ugly face. 

CuristiAN: She would love me if I 
were ugly. Go and tell her all. Let 
her take her choice. I wish to be 
loved for myself, or not at all. It is 
my turn to watch upon the out- 
skirts of camp. I shall return: (Fad- 
ing) speak, and let her choose be- 
tween us! 

Music: Forceful theme, in and under. 

Cyrano: The question I am about to 
ask you, Roxane, is a difficult one, 
but one that must be answered 
truthfully, for Christian’s sake. 

Roxane: He doubted what I told him 
earlier, is that it? 

Cyrano: But did you really tell the 
truth? Would you love him even if 
he were ugly? 

Roxane: Even if he were... 

Cyrano: Do not hesitate before me. 
The words will not pain me. 

Roxane: Even if he were ugly. Yes. 

Sounp: There is a burst of shots in back- 
ground. 

Roxane: Ah, wait. They are firing! 

Cyrano: Even if he were disfigured? 

Roxane: Even if he were disfigured. 

Cyrano (Urgently): Grotesque? 

Roxane: Nothing could make him 
grotesque to me. 


Cyrano (Wildly): My God, perhaps it 
is true, and happiness is forme. I — 
Roxane — listen! 

Le Brer (Fading on): Cyrano! They 
have attacked the edges of camp. 
Cyrano: And Christian? (Pause) It is 

all over. 

Roxane: What is going on? 

Cyrano: Nothing! 

Roxane: There is, I know it. What 
man is that they are bringing in? 
(With a scream) Christian! 

Le Bret: The enemy’s first shot. 

A Voice (Off mike): It is the attack! To 
arms! 

Cyrano (Calling): Bring Christian de 
Neuvillette here. Haste! 

Roxane: Dead. He’s.. . dead. 

Cyrano: Easy there! Set him down here! 

CuRIsTIAN ([n a pain-racked whisper) : 
Roxane! 

Cyrano: I have told her all, Christian. 


She still loves you, friend. You are 
the one she has chosen. 
Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 


First Sister: How sad Madame 
Magdeleine looks today. But then, 
she is always sad when she expects a 
visit from Monsieur Cyrano. 

Seconp Sister: Yes, Sister Claire, 
every Saturday for ten years he has 
come here to our convent to visit 
with her. 

First Sister: He is a poor man, Mon- 
sieur Cyrano is. Monsieur Le Bret 
told me about him. He lives all alone 
now, in a garret, with hardly enough 
to eat. Every day he pulls his belt 
in another notch. But come, Sister 
Marthe, there is Mother Superior 
beckoning to us. He must be here 
now, and they wili want the garden 
to be alone. 





Music: Peaceful but sad theme, in and 
under. 

Roxane (Aged and subdued): You are 
late, Cousin. Late for the first time 
in fourteen years. 

Cyrano (Much older): Yes, I was de- 
layed, confound it. It was a most 
disagreeable caller, but he let me go 
when I assured him I would return 
in an hour. 

Roxane: Well, this person will have to 
wait to see you. I shall not let you go 
away before evening. 

Cyrano: Perhaps I shall have to go a 
little sooner. 

Roxane: Are you melancholy, Cyrano? 

Cyrano: | have bought you a sum- 
mary of the events of the week; your 
Gasette. I...I1... 

Roxane: You are faint; sit here. 

Cyrano: It is nothing. The old wound 
I received at Arras. 

Roxane: Each of us has a wound: I 
have mine. That old wound, ever 
fresh, is still there under the yellow 
piece of paper, his farewell letter, 
which is still close to my heart. 

Cyrano: His letter. You once told me 
I might read Christian’s last letter. 
May I see it now? The light is fad- 
ing fast, but I can still make it out 

. . there. Thank you. “Roxane, 
farewell. I am going to die.” 

Roxane (Surprised): You read it 
aloud? 

Cyrano: “I believe it will be tonight, 
my dearly beloved. My soul is still 
heavy with unspoken love, and I am 
dying! Never again, never shall my 
infatuated eyes, my looks thrilled by 
the feast, embrace your graceful, 
airy gestures; I recall a little one 
peculiarly your own, of touching 


your forehead, and I would ery 
out...” 

Roxane: How you read that letter! 
Never have I heard a voice so filled 
with beauty. 

Cyrano: “My heart has never left you 
for a second, and I am and shall be 
even in the other world the one 
whose love for you is_ without 
measure, who.. .”’ 

Roxane: How can you read now? It is 
dark! (Long pause) And for fourteen 
years, he has played this role, of 
being the old friend come to amuse 
me. It was you. You loved me! 

Cyrano: It was another! 

Roxane: You loved me! 

Cyrano: No! 

Roxane: Already you say it lower. Ah, 
how many things are dead, how 
many things are born. Why have 


you kept silent these fourteen years, 


since on this letter which was noth- 
ing to him, these tears are yours? 

Cyrano: The blood was his. 

Roxane: Then why was this sublime 
silence broken today? 

Cyrano: Why? Because, [. . 
(He chokes.) 

Roxane: Sister! 
quickly! 

Cyrano (Softly): No, do not call any- 
one, Roxane. If you leave, I shall no 
longer be here when you return. 

Sounpn: Church bells tolling. 

Cyrano: I felt the need of a little 
harmony — there it is. 

Roxane: I love you. You must live! 

Cyrano: No, for in the fairy tale, when 
she says “I love you” the prince 
feels his ugliness melt away in the 
sunshine of her words —but you 
would see that I remained the same. 


. aggh! 


Sister Claire! Come 








Roxane: I loved but one single being, 
and I must lose him twice. 

Cyrano: I do not care to have you 
grieve less for handsome Christian; 
but when the great cold shall have 
seized my members, I simply wish 
that you would give a double mean- 
ing to this veil you wear, and that 
you may wear mourning a little for 
me as well as him. 

Roxane: I promise you! 

Cyrano: Death is coming. I already 
feel shod with marble — gloved with 
lead. But — since he is on the way, 
I will await him ... standing... 
sword...in...hand... 

Roxane: Cyrano! 

Cyrano: What are all those? Ah, I 
recognize my old enemies. The 
Compromises . . . Cowardices .. . 
Prejudices. Shall I make a compact? 
Never! You have torn everything 
from me, yes, the laurel and the 
rose. Take them! In spite of you, 
there is one thing I shall take with 
me tonight, when I enter God’s 
house... 

ROXANE (Weeping softly): And that is? 

Cyrano (With great effort): My... 
plume. 

Music: Tragic theme, full to finish. 


THE END 
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Part Six Book Reviews 


Spotlight on Books 


Lirrtz Miss Cautum. By Priscilla Holton 

Neff. Longmans Green and Co. $2.50. 

A new arrival in California, Annot Sanders, 
knows so much about her new home that she 
is nicknamed “Little Miss Callie.” She enters 
wholeheartedly into all kinds of activities and 
projects, particularly the campaign for a 
Community House and public park. After 
many crises and almost too much excitement, 
Miss Callie’s wishes come true. (Middle 
grades) 


Tue Hippen Garpen. By Mabel R. Bennett. 

John Day Co. $2.76. 

When Anna’s uncle does not meet her and 
her sister at the boat when it arrives from 
Holland, the two girls find a temporary home 
with friends in a city tenement. Anna is 
shocked at the littered courtyard behind the 
tenement block—so different from her 
beautiful homeland. Driven by her desire to 
make a garden in the yard, Anna enlists the 
help of children and grownups, and in the 
course of her adventures she also solves the 
mystery of her missing Uncle Hans. (Middle 
grades) 





Book or Masor Leacue Basesatt Cus. 
Edited by Ed Fitzgerald, Sport Magazine. 
Grosset and Dunlap. $1.25 each. 

Here are two volumes covering each of the 
major league baseball clubs — The National 
League and The American League. The story 
of each club covered in these books is told by 
leading, nationally known sports writers, who 
give behind-the-scenes stories and information 
about the teams, their owners and managers. 
(Junior high and up) 


Famous Screntiric Exprenpitions. By Ray- 
mond B. Holden. Random House. $2.75. 
What makes explorers probe the mysteries 

of tombs, of mountains, of the Arctic, of the 

sea? The dramatic accounts of five explora- 
tions suggest some of the answers. Full of ad- 
venture into the unknown, this book is the 
story of men such as William Beebe, Vibjal- 
mur Stefansson, Howard Carter, and Dr. 

Hudson Stuck who explored new worlds and 

old. (Middle grades and up) 


A Wurrrte Too Mucu. By Stella F. Rapa- 
per. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

enri whittled most of the time and it was 
no wonder that on one particular day he 
should have a series of adventures that will 
surprise and delight the reader. There is a 
great deal of charm in the story itself as well 
as in the unusual French-Canadian back- 
ground. (Lower grades) 








% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS * 
in October * 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 
* 


Fire Prevention Week 


Middle Grades Lower Grades 
Tue Poixa Dor Pup Who Srartep Tus Fire 
Wuat Happenep on Ciurrer Srreer 
Grey Guoets 


October 12th — Columbus Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Day or Destiny Tue Weaver's Son 
Ferrers anp Dreams Beyonp THuLe 
I Suaut Sam Acain Great Beoinnina 
Brave ApMIRAL For Tue Guory or Spain 


Lower Grades Radio Play 


A Compass ror CHRISTOPHER Tuer Masestizs Commanp 
Son or Co_umsus 


Ociober 24th — United Nations Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
TURNING THE TABLES ALice in PuzzLeLanp 
A Puiay Wirnout a Name INVASION FROM THE STRATOSPHERE 
TuHRes AND THE DRacon 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 


Radio Play 
Tue Sratvue Speaks 


October 30th — Halloween 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Be My Guosr Wrrenes’ De.icut 
Spooky Specrac ies Tux Greepy Gos.in 
Hatioween Luck A Cat ror HaLLoween 
Wuewn tue Hurtyrsurty’s Done Hattoween Gers a New Loox 
Homeroww HaLLowrEeNn Guosts on Goarp 
Tue Sortr-Hearteo Guosr Tus New Broom 
Bewitcuep anp BewiLpERED Broom Marker Dar 
Tux Broomericx Beauty 


Lower Grades 
Tae Tmaup Lrrree Wires 
Some Tricxs Ans Treats 
Somernine New ror Hattoween 
Tae Lrrrie Wrren Wao Trizp 
Jacx-O-LanTEeRN 
Tue Wrren Docror 
Tae HatLoween Wisues 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 
regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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New Publications 
Junior Plays For All Occasions *” 


by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 


A collection of 43 plays for children, 
events, such as 


Plays For Living And Learning” 
by Helen Louise — 


Twenty-fi d or classroom or 

Jonny be ~ mo Fk as citizen- 
, transportaton, — foe 

eek, arithmetic, _ 


Blue-Ribbon Plays For Girls” 


edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
Thirty-five plays for girls of all ages, offering a 
wide variety of comedies, holiday and general 
using all casts. An i source of 
tic ma for girls’ schools, camps, scouts, 
ete. Ready about April 20th. 
through High School. 419 pages; $3.75 
Published — Fall, 1954: 
United Nations Pla 
om 
And Programs 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 
The ai and accomplishments of the 
United 1 = vividly dramatized in this 
new collection of original program material for 
young people, containing plays, playlets, group 
, poems, songs, recitations, prayers, 


toasts. Lower Grades through High School. 
285 pages; $3.50 


Short Plays For All-Boy Casts*” 


by Vernon Howard 


Simple snd ery to-stage play, a lighthearted 
and easy-to-stage plays, a light-hearted 
mixture of sense and nonsense h will have 
sure-fire for both casts — audiences. 
Middle and Junior High. 201 pages; $3.00 





Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays Jor Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 




















Previously published and 
still popular! 


HEALTH AND SaFerty PLArs AND Procrams*” 
iddle Grades. 


by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle 
340 pages; $3.50 


One-Act Piays ror Aut-Grrat Casts** 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High. 
193 pages; $2.50 


Twenty-Five Pays ror Houipays** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel mene Jr. and Sr. 
High. 442 pages; $3.50 


Houiway Programs ror Bors anp Grris** 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 


Litre Piays ror Litre PLayrers** 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
338 pages; $2.75 


Houiway Piays ror TeEEN-AcEers** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
335 pages; $3.50 


Mopern Comepigs ror YounG PLayers** 
af paired Hark and Noel MeQueen. Jr. and Sr. 
373 pages; $3.50 


me FoR GREAT Occasions** 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 


Curistmas Piays ror Youne Acrors** 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower Grades through High 
School. 264 pages; $2.75 


Rapio Piays ror YounG Pgopie** 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLays ror CurLpren*¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $4.75 


On Srace ror Teen-Acers** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
432 pages; $3.50 


CAREER Piays ror YouNG Pgopie** 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
342 pages; $3.50 


Specrau Piays ror Speciat Days** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel M 
Grades and Jr. High. 


Middle 
pages; $3.00 





W Wilson Standard Catalog Cards available. 
* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


Ow a Gndy ove variely of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, 
Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample copy on request.) 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














